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St. John’s Memorial Gymnasium, Clinton, Mass. Architect: Hajian & Malkasian Associates, Boston, Mass. 


Star performer on your building team 


...a BUTLER GYMNASIUM 


When it comes to building gymnasiums, Butler 
really scores. Attractive exteriors win immediate 
community acceptance. Clear-span interiors up 
to 120’ wide offer completely unobstructed inside 
space. Yet, because of mass-production econ- 
omies, Butler buildings cost less than buildings 
with comparable features built by traditional 
methods of construction. The net result is that 
you get a superior building on a modest budget 
...animportant advantage to every school board. 
The secret of Butler’s success in gyms is the 
use of pre-engineered, factory-fabricated rigid 
frame structurals covered by the finest, most 
colorful metal wall and roof panels in the indus- 7 : -. 
try ... or you can select collateral materials to >» == 
match your existing school buildings. And, is SS a 
Butler’s building prowess is not confined to gyms. S> a 
Classrooms (portable and permanent), audi- SP Vaya s £ a 
toriums, school bus garages, libraries, cafeterias ; Ey 2 
. all are efficiently contained within Butler’s 
clear-span interiors. As a plus, you get exceptional 
speed of construction and ease of expansion that 
lets you keep pace with the growing need for 
educational facilities. 


call your Butler Builder. He'll prove to you how 
Butler’s exclusive advantages can help you solve 
your building and budget problems. You'll find 
him listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 


No matter how small or how large, there’s a 
Butler school building that will fit your budget 
and serve you well. Before you build, be sure to 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
——_— ~<a 7311 EAST 13th STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * 


Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington,D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Mr. C. H. Pygman, Superintendent of Schools, and Mr. Joseph V. Lorenzo, 
Supervisor of Buildings and Grounds, District No. 89, Maywood, Illinois. 


Jane Addams School, one of ten of 
District 89, Maywood, Ilinots 
schools protected by a 
Honeywell Maintenance Contract. 
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“Our Honeywell Maintenance Agreement protects 
all ten of our schools against unexpected repair bills” 


“We couldn’t afford to be without the 
protection our Maintenance Agreement 
provides,’ says Mr. Pygman. ‘With ten 
schools under our jurisdiction, you can 
imagine the havoc that unexpected repair 
bills might cause in our budget with- 
out this protection.” 

Mr. Lorenzo adds: ‘“That’s why we put 
the care and maintenance of our tempera- 
ture control system in Honeywell's hands. 
We’renot only insured against unexpected 
repair bills, but we also can budget a 
small amount of money for our contract 
at the beginning of the year and never 


worry about the performance of our sys- 
tem throughout the rest of the year.” 
If your building is equipped with 
Honeywell temperature controls, you are 
eligible for this comprehensive mainte- 
nance agreement. Honeywell mainte- 
nance men will assume complete respon- 
sibility for your entire temperature con- 
trol system. They'll make periodic main- 
tenance checks without any prompting 
on your part. And they'll periodically 
examine, adjust and clean all controls, 
valves, motors and accessories. Any worn 
or defective controls are replaced or re- 


paired at no cost to you. Emergency 
calls are also included in your contract. 

The cost of the Honeywell Mainte- 
nance Agreement is based on the size and 
number of controls in your installation. 
It runs a full year, is renewable every year, 
and its low cost can be included in your 
yearly budget. Honeywell maintenance 
is one of several service arrangements 
designed to answer your particular serv- 
ice requirements. For further iniforma- 
tion, call your local Honeywell office 
today. Or, fill in the coupon below and 
mail it to Honeywell. 


HONEYWELL INTERNATIONAL 
Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the world. 
Manufacturing in United States, United Kingdom, 
Canada, Netherlands, Germany, France, Japan. 


Honeywell 
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MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL 
Department AJ-3-34 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Please send me information on a Honeywell Maintenance 
Agreement. 


Building Name E Year Controls Installed__ 
Your Name 


Address 


City 
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this 18-row telescoping 
gym seat installation is 
operated MANUALLY 


New Safway idangieg ym eal installation at Menomonee Falls High School, Menomonee Falls, Wis.; 
architects—Kloppenburg npr oO Milwaukee. Seating set-up shown is duplicated on the opposite 
side of the gym (total it. 


SAFWAY 


TELESCOPING 
GYM SEATS 


quickly opened to any required number 
of rows or closed to clear the floor 


EASY OPERATION of Safway telescoping gym seats means 
lower handling costs every time you change your set-up. With 
Safway’'s straight-line tracking, manual operation is practical 
for most installations—even the big 18-row bleacher shown above. 

Other Safway features are extra-large wheels, non-sticking 
nylon glides, fewer moving parts and less metal-to-metal friction. 


SPECTATOR COMFORT— Ample foot 
and knee room; inclined seats; good view. 


COMPLETE SAFETY—For spectators, gym 
users and maintenance personnel. 


FLOOR PROTECTION— Wheels roll in 
separate tracks to prevent grooving. 


WRITE 


FOR BULLETIN 


163 U 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 53) 


GOOD LOOKS-—Seats nest into a ver- 
tical cabinet. Rich Golden Oak finish. 


COMPLETE LINE—Recessed, wall- 
attached and portable types. 


MOTORIZED OPERATION — Available 
for larger installations if desired. 











SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
6228 W. STATE ST., MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. 
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he American School Board Journal 


THE EDITORIAL STAND 
The Classroom Shortage 
State Superintendents 
A Tax Loophole? 


SPECIAL REPORT 
Anatomy of the School Building Process 


A chronological study of school plant planning along with a 
report on the resulting high school construction is this month’s 
SPECIAL REPORT. 


FEATURES 
Why Written School Board Policies Are Important, Magoulas 


A statement of reasons why school board policies should be 
compiled, gwritten, and publicized. 


Values in School Board Practices, Timmons 


A rating of the importance of the most commonly employed 
school board practices. 


One Book Is Not Enough, Rickards and Hines 


Two educators discuss the problem of providing teachers with 
an adequate amount of teaching materials. 


We Leave Teachers in Classrooms, Plutte 


A method of relieving teachers from the duties of iudent 
supervision. 


Automation in School Accounting, Saathoft 


A review of the use of automated techniques in the school 
accounting process. 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 
Ideas for a Junior High School, Burbank 


A thorough look at the planning and construction of Centennial 
Junior High School in Boulder, Colo. 


On Sun Control 


Several methods employing sun asi sii without the ae 
building. 


Notable New Schoolhouses ics ‘ 
A review of six distinct ideas in school construction. 


Blending the Old With the New: The School Addition, Claiborne 


How a contemporary addition was successfully added to an 
existing building of an earlier vintage. 


How to Test Classroom Furniture, Williams 


The why and how of testing the durability of chair “ia dunk 
sets. 


How Citizens Committees Can Help, McGirr 


Workable methods of employing the help of community citizens 
in school plant planning. 


WORD FROM WASHINGTON 
Problems in Administration of the National Defense Act, Exton . 40 
DEPARTMENTS 

The School Scene, 6 New Products, 49 Readers’ Service Section, 53 
OUR COVER 


Photos of the interior court at Centennial Junior High School, which is featured on 
page 20, and the newly-appointed Commissioner of Education, Dr. Sterling M. MeMurrin. 





How Imaginative Engineering 
Provided 

Air, Conditioning 
To Fit A 

School Budget 


Must school air conditioning always be “too expensive”? 
Perkins & Will, Chicago architects and engineers, 
didn’t think so last year when they designed suburban 
Homewood-Flossmoor High School. Without exceeding 
the school budget, they provided an air conditioned 
area large enough for complete summer sessions, 
including 15 classrooms, the library and all administrative 
offices. Actually, cooling for 25,000 square feet added 
less than 344% to normal building cost — less than $4 
per square foot of cooled area. 


Homewood-Flossmoor High School, Flossmoor, Illinois. Air conditioned section 
(center) connects to other school facilities by glass-enclosed passageways. 


Architects and Engineers: PERKINS & WILL, CHICAGO 
Mechanical Contractor: THE ECONOMY PLUMBING AND HEATING CO. OF CHICAGO. 


How it was done 


Perkins & Will grouped all rooms where both heating 
and cooling were desired into one section of the school. 

An interesting design feature is the core of 15 classrooms, 
surrounded on all sides by other rooms. The fuel 
savings realized from this “insulated” core help defray 
the added expense of cooling the entire summer 

school section. The engineers concentrated all 
mechanical service equipment beneath this section 

to eliminate long air conditioning channels. Double 
ducts and automatic controls were carefully designed for 


Perkins & Will team of architects and 
engineers works out details of the 
cooling system design features and controls 
for the Homewood-Flossmoor school. 
From left to right are F. Philip Brotherton, 
Designer and Project Architect; 

Rudolph J. Houkal, Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, and Edward C. Colin, 

Chief Structural Engineer. 
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easy switchover to cooling and to take full advantage 
of tempered return air and outside air during 
spring and fall seasons. 
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HYGROSTAT 


| | Ceiling 
i= | ee ee Panel 
puLs—| ps Condensation 
Control 


To back up the mechanical efficiency it so carefully 
designed into the heating, cooling and ventilating 
system, the Perkins & Will firm specified a 
Powers system of pneumatic temperature control, 
including the important dew point control which 
acts on the chilled water auxiliary cooling used 

in rooms exposed to the outside. This control 

(see diagram) utilizes a Powers Water Mix 
Valve on the ceiling panel chilled water supply 
and a low limit Submaster Regulator. The Powers 
Hygrostat measures room humidity conditions 
and resets the low limit temperature to prevent 
condensation on panel surfaces, yet allows 
supply water temperature to be as low as 
possible for maximum cooling. 


Fuel savings in all zones, including those 

not cooled, are maintained with Powers Day- 
Night zone controls. A 7-day program clock on 
the master control panel in the boiler room 
provides easy switching from day cycle to 

night cycle. This Powers pneumatic control panel 
automatically provides a 24-hour-a-day picture 
of temperature levels in all zones. 


Write for the latest Powers Catalog of efficient, Homewood-F lossmoor 

economical pneumatic controls for schools Maintenance Superintendent 
William C. Drews (left), 

and other structures. takes readings from t 
automatic Powers pneumatic 
control panel. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


DEPT. 361, SKOKIE 3, ILLINOIS 


Offices in Principal Cities in U.S.A. and Canada 
MANUFACTURERS OF THERMOSTATIC CONTROLS SINCE 1891 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TV PLANNERS 


“Television in Teaching” 

by Dr. Herbert R. Jensen, Supervisor, 
Instructional Materials Center 

Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 


Published for administrators, school 
boards and teachers by DAGE/TWR... 
pioneer in electronic equipment and 
tested techniques for education. 


This valuable 28-page book explores 
television’s unique potential for 
improving educational productivity 
and communication efficiency. 


Of particular interest are 17 conclu- 
sions covering fundamental pedagogic 
and operational considerations. Drawn 
from actual experience and research, 
they are logical guidelines to the 
detailed organization and planning 
steps within a framework of a school’s 
needs, goals and finances. 


For a copy of “Television in Teaching,” 
and a list of other DAGE/TRW Edu- 
cational Television publications, 

write, wire or phone today. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ELECTRONICS 


Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc. AX 


536 Sylvan Avenue., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
LOwell 7-5200 
divisions and subsidiaries 
serving the educational field: 
Doge Television © Magnetic Recording Industries 
Bell Sound © Bel Canto © intellectronics 
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the school scene 


@ Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin, vice-president of the University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, has been appointed United States Commissioner of Education. He 
succeeds Lawrence G. Derthick. 

The new commissioner of education served as visiting scholar at Union 
Theological Seminary, assistant professor of philosophy at the University of 
Southern California, and has held fellowships at Columbia and Princeton uni- 
versities. In addition to his administrative duties, Dr. McMurrin has served as 
professor of philosophy at the University of Utah since 1948. He served six 
years as dean of the college of letters and science. 

@ In order to co-ordinate the efforts of professional and trade associations in 
the media fields (films, television, books) in the interests of better service to 
American education, 13 national organizations recently joined forces to form 
the Educational Media Council. Dr. Charles F. Schuller, director of the Audio- 
Visual Center and professor of education at Michigan State University, was 
elected council chairman. The council will serve as a forum for the discussion of 
problems relating to educational media, undertake action programs, engage in 
research, sponsor conferences and seminars, and disseminate information about 
instructional materials. 

Wi The executive committee of the Governor’s Conference recently approved 
a proposal by Gov. Michael V. Disalle of Ohio to let states have part of the 
money collected for Federal income taxes to spend on schools. Disalle’s resolu- 
tion calls for the Federal Government to return to any state 5 per cent of the 
Federal income tax collected there. The state, in return, would be required to 
spend 40 per cent of that money for operating and construction costs of schools. 
Gradually, over a period of from 5 to 10 years, it would become mandatory for 
the state to spend all of the money on schools. 

@ Three studies, instituted by the retired Secretary of Welfare Arthur S. 
Flemming over a year ago, were made public just as the new administration 
was taking over. The studies concern teachers’ salaries, school construction, pro- 
posals for staffing colleges and universities, and a report on vocational education. 

The ex-secretary warned that this country will have to make a “far greater 

investment in the field of education than the nation has been willing to recog- 
nize” to meet its basic educational needs during the next decade. 
@ The number of pupils in secondary schools — grades seven through twelve 
—reached an all-time high in the school year 1958-59. A report recently 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education shows that the number of public 
secondary school students in 1958-59 reached 11,044,119 in 24,187 schools in 
the states and the District of Columbia. This compares with 7,688,919 pupils 
in 23,746 schools in 1951-52. 

The total number of secondary school teachers, it was revealed, rose to 
485,569 in 1958-59, compared with 332,106 in 1951-52. The number of 
pupils graduating from high school climbed sharply to 1,324,553. The 1951-52 
figure was 1,045,588. 

Wi On January 30, 1961, the Midwest Program on Airborne Television In- 
struction, Lafayette, Ind., began its demonstration period of telecasts. In this 
initial phase of the experiment, 14 series of telecasts will be transmitted from 
an equipped airplane on a regular weekly schedule until May, 1961. Of the 
14 series offered, eight are on the elementary level, four are designed for high 
school use, and two are on the college level. A broadcast schedule for the 
demonstration period and a number of resource publications have been made 
available as supplementary materials to the televised offering. 

@ During the month of January, 1961, school bonds in the sum of $167,- 
668,562 were sold. The largest sales were: California, $26,183,000; Minnesota, 
$11,940,000; New York, $29,308,000; Ohio, $12,781,000; Illinois, $9,576,000; 
Virginia, $9,500,000. The average yield of 20 bonds was 3.38 per cent. 





@ Harold V. Webb has been appointed acting executive director of the 
National School Boards Association, according to a recent announcement by 
Roy O Frantz of Pueblo, Colo., the association’s president. 
The appointment follows the registration of W. A. 
Shannon as executive director of the NSBA. Dr. Webb 
joined the executive staff of NSBA on July 1, 1958, to 
undertake special responsibilities for the organization’s 
field services and for convention exhibits management. 
He was named associate executive director of the as- 
sociation in 1959. He has been a teacher, principal, and 
superintendent in Kansas schools and has taught at the 
University of Wyoming. 
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NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE BRAND 
EQUIPMENT 


Teva 
AAS) 


AT:NO:EXTRA COST 


NISSEN 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


Here is the world’s finest rebound tumbling equipment — Built by Nissen. And 
now, all Nissen rebound tumbling units are finished in CHROME for maximum 
Sib sending Wheel whine, rust resistance and attractive appearance. New patented leg design makes Nissen 
Nissen supplies free with each equipment even stronger and better performing. These new features along with 
model, Instructional Wall Charts, oval tubing and individual spring anchors are standard on all Nissen rebound 
the 164-page text book, “Two tumbling equipment. 
eer y egg ern i Nissen equipment has been proven superior in schools and colleges through- 
bounce teaching aid for a 4-week out the world and physical educators know the inherent quality of its design 
unit in rebounding tumbling. and the top-notch performance it delivers. CHROME plated Nissen Trampo- 
line® Brand equipment costs no more than ordinary painted equipment, yet you 
get so much more. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE’ COMPANY 


930 27th Ave. S$.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa U.S.A. 
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Use electricity that’s to operate reliable which completely eliminate Send for this in- 
already provided for Barber- Colman bial Migg toi il tahdl | Mmelet ft iiell formative booklet 
the unit ventilator electric controls... with wall thermostats. today. 
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Ask to hear it: new 
Barber-Colman slide 
film, ““The Sampling 
Chamber Story.” 
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BARBER 
COLMAN 








Barber-Colman 
has taken the 
thermostat 

off the wall 
and placed it 
inside the 


unit ventilator 


All elements of Barber-Colman automatic controls — 
including the thermostat — are mounted inside the unit 
ventilator enclosure. Classroom air is constantly sampled 
at the level of the seated students to provide continuous, 
even “atmospheres” for learning. 


The need for a wall-mounted thermostat is eliminated. 
No additional runs of piping or wiring are required — 
as a result, installation costs are substantially reduced. 
Equally important, improved control accuracy results 
from use of the “dual-element” aspirated thermostat 
principle — so reliable it is used in technical laboratories 
where the most dependable temperature control is de- 
manded for exacting research work. 


Just like your schooi’s system of fire protection or auto- 
matic clock programing, Barber-Colman vnit ventilator 
controls are electrically/electronically operated for tire- 
less dependability that can’t forget — can’t be tampered 
with. They use the same convenient electric energy that 
powers the unit ventilator. 


Maintenance is virtually eliminated. Barber-Colman ther- 
mostats, conveniently located inside the unit ventilator 
enclosure, have no moving parts to wear out — they’re 
unaffected by chalk dust and dirt. 


Ofcourse Barber-Colman automatic controls permit 
manual adjustment by authorized persons whenever a 
change in controlled room temperature is desired. 


Ask for your copy of “Adequate Control for Schools” 
... Written especially for school officials. Call your Barber- 
Colman Automatic Control field office, or write today. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Dept. O, 1334 Rock Street, Rockford, illinols 
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Terrazzo, like any floor, is sub- 
ject to damaging wear unless it 
is maintained with proper sur- 
face protection. Hillyard spe- 
cialized treatments form a natu- 
ral partnership with the flooring 
-reinforce the critical wearing 
surface -hold or restore “new 
floor” beauty and save many dol- 
lars in longer wear and simpli- 
fied, labor saving maintenance. 
Follow the recommendations of 
the architect, flooring manufac- 
turer or flooring association and 
you'll always be money ahead. 
While N.T.M.A. grants no ap- 
provals, contractor member 
firms widely approve and use the 
following terrazzo treatments. 
Compare official specifications’ 
of the National Terrazzo and 
Mosaic Association against 
the performance of Hillyard 
treatments. 





Recommended: “Fill the original pores . . 
Terrazzo is benefited by a penetrating 
(non-varnish) seal.” 
Hillyard Super ONEX-SEAL® 
protective seal for terrazzo gives 
a color-bright surface needing 
no further finish. UL listed, 
non-slip. 
Recommended: “Use a neutral liquid 
cleaner as recommended by member 
firms of the N.T.M.A.” 
Hillyard SUPER SHINE- 
ALL® is a neutral chemical 
liquid cleaner that thoroughly 
cleans and brightens without 
harm to terrazzo or its’ matrix. 
UL listed, non-slip. 
Recommended: “CAUTION: Sweeping 
compounds containing oil . . are not only 
a fire hazard, but will penetrate and 
permanently discolor terrazzo.” 
Hillyard SUPER HIL-TONE® 
is a non-greasy dressing that 
leaves terrazzo, wood and other 
type floors dust free and lus- 
trous. UL listed, relating to fire 
hazard. 
*''Terrazzo Maintenance’ published by N.T. 
M.A., Washington, D. C. 
NTMA Flash, July 17, 1959. 
Let the Hillyard “Maintaineer®” 
serve on your team. Here’s the 
ON TERRAZZO * WOOD + ASPHALT { <Gaue,  '™an who can size up your floor 
v problems, recommend treatments 
RUBBER ¢« VINYL ¢ CONCRETE that meet manufacturer or asso- 
% ciation specifications. He’s 


MO Your Stal, Not Your Payual” 
a 8 Since 1907 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-1 
C) Please send treatment recommendations for terrazzo. 
C) Pleose have the Maintaineer call. No obligation! 


OR GYMNASIUM— 


=}: * 
You’ll Jwss Ahead with* 


HILLYARD 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OPP eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Address 
Ch. sec 


‘sa eeeneoeeunees9 


San Jose, Calif. ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI Passaic, N.J. 
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Why Written School Board 
Policies Are Important 


of Churchland Juni 


1961 


School, Churchland, 


Magoulas is principal 


High 
Va. 


JIMMY MAGOULAS 


An educator outlines ten important reasons why school board 
members should formulate and adopt written school board policies 
in lieu of “customary policies” or the record of board actions. 


The formation of school board 
policies according to the laws of the 
state and the educational needs of 
the students and of the community 
is a definite function of the school 
board. This responsibility is con- 
stantly undertaken day after day 
throughout the United States. In 
fact, policy formulation has been 
exercised by school boards for many 
years. Unfortunately, many good 
policies have “fallen along the way” 
or have been “relegated to the ash 
heap of antiquity” because the board 
has not adopted written statements 
of policy. Instead, many school 
boards in Virginia and other states 
have continued to operate through 
“customary policies,” that is, by 
merely recording in the minutes of 
board meetings the actions of the 
board, these actions considered to be 
board policy. The trend today is 
away from this concept to that of 
compiling, writing, and publicizing 
the policies of the school board. 

To ascertain the importance of 
written policies, a five-point rating 
scale was developed. The rating 
classifications were (1) strongly 
agree, (2) agree, (3) undecided, (4) 
disagree, and (5) strongly disagree. 
The items to be rated were based on 
a review of the literature on written 
policies. It was found from the litera- 
ture that written school board policy: 

1. Avoids Oversights. The board is 
able to provide for many kinds of sit- 
uations in advance of their happening. 

2. Saves Time. Written policy per- 
mits expeditious handling of school 
business. Matters which formerly re- 


quired board action can be handled by 
the superintendent who reports his ac- 
tion to the board, thereby releasing the 
board from numerous small details. 

3. Reduces Pressure. Written policy 
reduces demands made on the school 
by pressure groups because the demands 
are dealt with by clear definitions of 
policy rather than by dealing with each 
as an emergency issue. 

4. Defines Work. A superintendent 
and his staff are able to perform their 
duties in a businesslike way with a 
minimum of conflict, misunderstanding 
and friction because clear definitions of 
job performance makes for efficient op- 
eration. 

5. Improves Relations. Written pol- 
icy can help laymen understand when, 
where, and how they can participate in 
the improvement of public education. 

6. Provides Continuity. Written 
policy provides new board members and 
superintendents with a summary of how 
the board has proceeded in the past, its 
present policies, and direction for fu- 
ture policy. 

7. Improves Instruction. Written 
policy can clarify the principle of aca- 
demic freedom for teachers, thereby 
helping to minimize fear and uncer- 
tainty concerning controversial issues in 
the community. 

8. Facilitates Orientation. Written 
policy facilitates orientation of new 
and/or inexperienced personnel by in- 
forming them of their duties, respon- 
sibilities, and authority and by serving 
as an aid to supplement the inservice 
training of personnel. 

9. Aids Evaluation. Board mem- 
bers and the superintendent are pro- 
vided with a comprehensive and eco- 
nomical aid for constantly evaluating 
and improving the work of the schools. 


1 





Written school board policies “should incorporate the best ad- 
ministrative policies of the local school school system. . . . They 
should be a sort of administrative constitution for the school 


” 
system. 


10. Promotes Morale. Written pol- 
icy can clarify vague lines of responsi- 
bility which often lead to professional 
conflicts among staff members as they 
perform their duties. 


Rating Participants 

Persons participating in the rating 
of the importance of written school 
board policies included (1) 92, or 
71.3 per cent, of all board chairmen 
in Virginia, (2) 106, or 92.2 per cent, 
of all division superintendents in 
Virginia, and (3) a selected jury of 
56 persons... The jury included 17 
college professors, eight executive 
secretaries of state school boards as- 
sociations, seven presidents of state 
school boards associations, four past 
presidents of the National School 
Boards Association, 11 superintend- 
ents of schools, and nine persons rep- 
resenting various educational posi- 
tions. Members of the jury were 


selected on the basis of (1) experi- 
ence and position in the field of 
school administration, and/or (2) di- 
rect knowledge of the importance of 
written policies by virtue of working 
in a school system with written state- 
ments of policy. 


Summary of Ratings 

The ratings by board chairmen and 
superintendents in Virginia compared 
with authoritative findings on the 
importance of written policies are as 
follows: 

1. Board chairmen and superintend- 
ents in Virginia agreed that written 
policies enable the board to provide for 
many kinds of situations in advance of 
their happening. Only four board chair- 
men and five superintendents disagreed. 
The jury members unanimously agreed 
with the statement. 

2. Board chairmen and superintend- 
ents in Virginia agreed that written 
policies permit expeditious handling of 
school business because matters which 
formerly required board action can be 
handled by the superintendent who re- 
ports his action to the board, thereby 
releasing the board from numerous 
small details. Only three board chairmen 
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and five superintendents disagreed. The 
jury members unanimously agreed with 
the statement. 

3. Board chairmen and superintend- 
ents in Virginia agreed that written 
policies reduce demands made on the 
school by pressure groups because the 
demands are dealt with by clear defini- 
tions of policy rather than by dealing 
with each as an emergency issue. Ten 
board chairmen and five superintendents 
disagreed. Fifty-four of the 56 jury 
members agreed with the statement; 
two were undecided. 

4. Board chairmen and superintend- 
ents in Virginia agreed that written 
policies make it possible for a super- 
intendent and his staff to perform their 
duties in a businesslike way with a 
minimum of conflict, misunderstanding, 
and friction because clear definitions of 
job performance make for efficient op- 
eration. Only two board chairmen and 
three superintendents disagreed. Fifty- 
five of the 56 members of the jury 
agreed with the statement, one being 
undecided. 

5. Board chairmen and superintend- 
ents in Virginia agreed that written pol- 
icies can help laymen understand when, 
where and how they can participate in 
the improvement of public education. 
Only four board chairmen and five su- 
perintendents disagreed. Fifty-three jury 
members agreed with the statement: 
one was undecided and two disagreed. 

6. Board chairmen and superintend- 
ents in Virginia agreed that written 
policies provide new board members 
and superintendents with a summary of 
how the board has proceeded in the 
past, its present policies, and direction 
for future policy. Only four board chair- 
men and three superintendents dis- 
agreed. The jury unanimously agreed 
with the statement. 

7. Board chairmen and superintend- 
ents in Virginia agreed, but with some 
doubt, that written policies can clarify 
the principle of academic freedom for 
teachers, thereby helping to minimize 
fear and uncertainty concerning con- 
troversial issues in the community. 
Eleven board chairmen and superintend- 
ents disagreed; however, 53 board chair- 
men and superintendents were unde- 
cided as to the importance of this 
statement. Forty-four jury members 


agreed with the statement, 10 being 
undecided and two disagreed. 

8. Board chairmen and superintend- 
ents in Virginia agreed that written 
policies facilitate orientation of new 
and/or inexperienced personnel by in- 
forming them of their duties, responsi- 
bilities and authority and by serving as 
an aid to supplement the inservice train- 
ing of personnel. Only three board chair- 
men and one superintendent disagreed. 
Fifty-four of the 56 jury experts agreed 
with the statement, two were undecided. 

9. Board chairmen and superintend- 
ents in Virginia agreed, but with some 
doubt, that written policies can pro- 
vide board members and the superin- 
tendent with a comprehensive and eco- 
nomical aid for constantly evaluating 
and improving the work of the schools. 
Eight board chairmen and seven super- 
intendents disagreed; however, 52 board 
chairmen and superintendents were un- 
decided as to the importance of this 
statement. Forty-six of the 56 jury 
panel agreed with the statement, seven 
were undecided and three disagreed. 

10. Board chairmen and superintend- 
ents in Virginia agreed that written pol- 
icies can clarify vague lines of responsi- 
bility which often lead to professional 
conflicts among staff members as they 
perform their duties. Only two board 
chairmen and five superintendents dis- 
agreed. Fifty-four of the 56 jury men 
agreed with the statement, two being 
undecided. 


Comparison of Ratings 


The ratings by board chairmen 
and superintendents of the impor- 
tance of written school board policies 
were compared by using three statis- 
tical methods: (1) the degree of re- 
lationship expressed by the correla- 
tion coefficient, (2) the significance 
of the difference between the means 
of the ratings, and (3) chi-square 
formula for testing agreement in 10 
specific areas. It was found statis- 
tically that (1) a positive correla- 
tion exists between the ratings by 
board chairmen and superintendents, 
(2) the ratings by board chairmen 
and superintendents do not differ 
significantly, and (3) the ratings by 
board chairmen do not differ from 
superintendents on each of the 10 
specific areas. 


A second article by Dr. Magoulas, which will 
appear in your April issue of THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, will consider the 
contents for a school board policy manual. 
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Values in School Board Practices 


Dr. Timmons is an assist- 
ant professor in the depart- 
ment of education at Kansas 
State College of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


Whether a school system is excellent 
or poor is in part attributable to the 
decisions of past and present school 
board members. Many of these deci- 
sions are predetermined as a result of 
a rather definite set of practices em- 
ployed by the board of education. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
efficient operation of a board necessi- 
tates the employment of important 
school board practices. However, since 
all practices employed by boards are 
not of equal importance, it appears de- 
sirable to attempt to measure the im- 
portance of practices commonly em- 
ployed by local boards of education. 


Developing Measure of Practices 

On the assumption that there is a 
relationship between the employment 
of important practices and efficiency of 
operation, a measuring instrument for 
assessing the importance of school board 
practices would be a valuable tool for 
evaluating the practices employed by 
boards. In developing an instrument for 
this purpose it would appear necessary 
to determine if a number of commonly 
employed practices could be reliably ar- 
ranged along a continuum from “most 
important” (those practices considered 
most necessary for the efficient opera- 
tion of the board) to “least important”’ 
(those practices considered least neces- 
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Assuming there is a relationship between the use of important 
practices and efficiency of school board operation, the author lists 
and rates the most commonly employed school board practices. 


sary for the efficient operation of the 
board). Then, in the final analysis, this 
instrument could be used to assess the 
efficiency of operation of boards of edu- 
cation in terms of practices employed. 

A scale believed to have usefulness 
aS a measuring instrument in assessing 
the relative importance of practices em- 
ployed by boards of education was 
recently developed at the University of 
Arkansas. 

The procedure employed in the de- 
velopment of this scale is the well- 
recognized method of scale construction 
known as the method of equal-appearing 
intervals. 

One hundred members of the A.A.S.A. 
acting as judges sorted 150 commonly 
employed school board practices into 11 
piles which appeared. equally spaced on 
a continuum which ran from “most im- 
portant” to “least important.” 

The criterion for judging the quality 
of practices for the scale was the agree- 
ment of the judges as to location on 
the 11 interval “importance” continuum. 
The scale value of each practice was 
calculated by determining the median 
location for the 100 judges. Three prac- 
tices having the smallest dispersion 
(greatest agreement as to location) were 
selected from each of the 11 intervals. 
Each practice was then tested for 
random distribution by Chi-Square. One 
practice did not test significantly differ- 
ent from having a random distribution 
at the 1 per cent level of significance. 
The remaining 32 practices forming the 
scale are listed below in order of im- 
portance with scale values. 


important Practices Listed 


(10.44) Board delegates administra- 
tive functions to the superintendent of 
schools. (10.39) Superintendent attends 
all board meetings except when own 
contract or employment is being dis- 
cussed. (10.31) Board employs and dis- 
misses personnel only on superintend- 
ent’s recommendations. (9.96) Board 


1James H. Timmons, “A Scale Designed to 
Assess the Relative Importance of School Board 
Practices,” unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, 1960. 


employs competent legal counsel. (9.87) 
Board revises its rules and regulations 
frequently. (9.70) Board requires all 
school personnel and laymen to make 
requests and complaints dealing with 
administrative matters to the superin- 
tendent. (8.65) Board encourages sur- 
veys in evaluating the work of the 
school. (8.09) Board has a screening 
committee to interview candidates for 
superintendent. (7.78) Board provides 
expenses for teachers to attend profes- 
sional meetings. (7.62) Board has liberal 
welfare policies for all personnel. (7.12) 
Some staff members attend board meet- 
ings as consultants. (6.89) Current pub- 
lications dealing with the practices of 
school administration made available to 
all board members. (6.85) Board mem- 
bers receive copies of leading school 
board journals. (6.80) Board encourages 
community groups to use school facili- 
ties. (5.56) Board members attend 
study-council meetings. (5.25) Board 
members visit schools for ideas. (4.31) 
New Board members invited to attend 
meetings of school personnel. (4.28) 
Board has joint meetings with other 
boards. (4.10) Board receives publica- 
tions from other schools. (3.50) Board 
members hold conferences with visitors 
from other districts. (3.50) Occasionally 
hold dinners or luncheons in conjunc- 
tion with school board meetings. (3.31) 
Newspaper publicity concerning careers 
and interests of new board members. 
(2.47) Board sponsors social affairs for 
the school staff. (2.45) Hold closed 
board meetings occasionally. (2.20) 
First board meeting for new members 
a social gathering. (1.35) Board mem- 
bers admitted to school activities with- 
out charge. (1.34) New board members 
asked to address the faculty. (1.08) 
New board members given a courtesy 
certificate. (.66) Board members receive 
salary. (.62) Board purchases all school 
supplies locally regardless of price. (.50) 
All board meetings closed to public. 

The median scale value of the prac- 
tices employed by a board of education 
serves as the index of quality of 
operation. 





One Book Is Not Enough 


MONTANA H. RICKARDS and CLARENCE HINES 


Mrs. Rickards is head of the English 

department at Sunset High School in 

Beaverton, Ore. Dr. Hines is a con- 

sultant with The Bureau of Educational 

Research at the University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


Traditionally, a piece of chalk, a 
felt eraser, a red pencil, and a text- 
book have been the instruments of 
education which the American teacher 
has used to impart learning to the 
youth of this country. There is a 
strong possibility that, in the light 
of today’s demands on the public 
schools, these are not enough. There 
is an even stronger possibility that 
some school boards will not recognize 
this and will expect teachers to per- 
form miracles with little or no more 
in the way of materials than they 
had a generation ago. 

A recent survey of 94 represent- 
ative Oregon school districts, made 
by the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of the University of Oregon 
for the Oregon Legislature’s Interim 
Committee on Education, found that 
districts are becoming more conscious 
of the need for providing teaching 
materials. In an answer concerning 
district policy in regard to the pro- 
vision of teaching materials and de- 
vices for facilitating teaching, almost 
one third of the districts said that it 
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was policy to provide as many such 
materials as the teachers request and 
will use. Thirty-five per cent said 
that they provided all materials 
necessary to make it possible for the 
teacher to do his most effective work. 
Only six per cent said the minimum 
required by the state for a standard 
school was provided by the district. 

The increased interest in and de- 
mands on public school education 
during the past few years have caused 
many school boards to look ques- 
tioningly at the instructional program 
of their schools. In some instances, 
drastic changes have been under- 
taken. The purposes behind these 
changes have been commendable, but 
the thought and planning which have 
preceded them have often been slight, 
to say the least. Few school boards 
expect the industrial arts teacher to 
use only one board a year, but some 
may expect that one book a year is 
entirely adequate for a class in an 
academic subject. The purpose of this 
article is to call attention to the fact 
that additional materials are required 
when improved programs are under- 
taken and to point out how one 
school board provided them. 


Schools Seeking Ways to Improve 
Special programs, enriched pro- 
grams, group programs, and “track” 
programs are the subject of discus- 
sion in almost every educational 
meeting held today. This it true at 
the local, state, and national levels. 
School systems everywhere are seek- 
ing ways of improvement. Teachers, 
administrators, and school board 
members, and the public itself want 
to improve the quality and efficiency 
of the instructional program. Various 
devices, such as team teaching, new 


School districts 2ve sometimes 
slow to provide their teachers 
with the latest in teaching ma- 
terials. Here is one method used 
in Oregon to improve instruc- 
tion in the school district. 


Elated over the supply of new materials, 
senior English teachers sort and examine 
books for their classes. 
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teaching aids, and teaching machines 
are some among those being sug- 
gested and discussed as means of im- 
provement. In the final analysis, 
however, any real improvement that 
comes about must involve the teacher 
and the student in a learning situa- 
tion. Teacher training institutions are 
working constantly to improve the 
quality of their teacher graduates. 
Manufacturers of instructional ma- 
terials and publishers of textbooks 
work with equal diligence to produce 
better and more usable products for 
the classroom. Regardless of the 
training and ability of the teacher, 
the improvement desired in instruc- 
tion cannot and will not come about 
in the quality desired unless the 
teacher is provided with adequate 
materials with which to teach. 


New Program Envisioned 

The school board of the Beaverton, 
Ore., school district and its superin- 
tendent, D. Herbert Armstrong, saw 
the need for improved instruction in 
the academic subjects. Realizing that 
it had neither the staff nor the finan- 
cial resources to start improvement 
in all subject areas at the same time, 
the board decided to start with Eng- 
lish. Recognizing communication as 
basic to all learning, the board and 
superintendent began plans in 1958 
to make a “track” or grouping ap- 
proach to instruction in English in 
each of the high school grades. 

For each grade of the four years 
of high school, three groups were 
organized on the basis of ability and 
achievement. Teachers were assigned 
to the slow, average, and fast groups 
according to their own training and 
interests. Those believed best quali- 
fied to teach the advanced groups 
were assigned those sections to teach; 
those who worked best with the slow 
and those who worked best with the 
average received such assignments. 
The “track” system was approved 
by the board as an effort to gain the 
maximum in teaching effectiveness 
and to insure greater homogeneity 
among the pupils in the different 
English classes. 

As a first step toward the improve- 
ment in the teaching of English in 
its two high schools with a combined 
enrollment of some 2200 students, 
the Beaverton board authorized its 
administration to reduce the teaching 
load of all English teachers. Effec- 
tive with the school year 1959-60, 
English teachers were assigned five 
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classes with enrollment held to 22 
per class, or a maximum load of 110 
per teacher. The board specified that 
more written work should be asked 
of the students indicating that with 
a reduced load English teachers could 
devote more time to the grading of 
papers. Since tracking was new to 
the district, more time would have 
to be spent on planning also. This 
plan of reduced load of 22 per class 
and a total number of classes amount- 
ing to five was in effect for one year. 
Due to a mechanical problem, the 
need of more classrooms, the 1960—- 
61 plan was altered slightly. English 
teachers were assigned four classes 
instead of the usual five taught in 
Oregon by academic subject teachers. 
The teaching load, however, was un- 
changed, 110 to 112 per teacher, in- 
suring that teachers would still have 
time to do the kind of job which was 
expected and preventing a return to 
the old load of 140 to 150 taught by 
English teachers in comparable school 
systems. 


Need for Additional Materials 

Progress under the new plan was 
watched closely during 1959-60 by 
both teachers and administrators. 
Regular reports were made to the 
board by the superintendent, heads 
of departments working with the pro- 
gram and the teachers. Strengths and 
apparent weaknesses were pointed 
out. It was found, for example, that 
some teachers needed help with new 
methods and the effective teaching 
of composition. Some seemed to have 
better success with their groups than 
others. For all students, however, 
the superintendent was able to report 
to the board at the end of the year, 
achievement had been made and fail- 
ures reduced substantially. 

In addition to personnel needs, 
two other needs became apparent as 
the program progressed throughout 
the year. One was for additional 
reading material for all three groups 
but particularly for both the ad- 
vanced and slow learners. The other 
was for additional audio-visual aids 
to correlate with the instructional 
program. As these needs became more 
apparent, the superintendent was able 
to report to the board that additional 
funds for these items would need to 
be included in the annual budget. 
Recognizing the need for these ma- 
terials as explained by department 
heads in both high schools and 
pleased with the success of the pro- 


gram, the board authorized the in- 
clusion of additional funds for read- 
ing materials for the English classes. 
It also increased the amount for the 
audio-visual aids budget, many of the 
new materials purchased being avail- 
able for use in the English classes. 

For 1960-61 a total of $5,000, ap- 
proximately two dollars a student, 
was made available for additional 
reading materials for the English 
classes. As the list of materials and 
the order was finally made up and 
submitted for approval by the Eng- 
lish department heads and other 
English teachers working on ex- 
tended contract during the summer, 
it amounted to $5,600. The order 
consisted of both hard back and 
paperback editions of books in liter- 
ature, composition, vocabulary, and 
class reference books for teachers. In 
addition, periodicals were included. 
Arrangements were made for students 
to have some individual copies, espe- 
cially the middle track student, but 
a greater outlay than had been made 
before was in room sets of 30 and 
small sets of five to ten for group 
work in the higher track classes. The 
paperbacks ordered were at a low 
initial cost and considered expend- 
able. 

Upon their return to duty at the 
beginning of the 1960—61 school year, 
teachers of English were elated to 
find on hand the additional reading 
materials for their classes. New 
teachers were especially grateful to 
have such materials. With units of 
work outlined and reserved and sup- 
plementary reading charts prepared 
in the curriculum workshop during 
the summer, they envisioned even 
greater success for the program dur- 
ing the second year of reduced pupil 
load in a new tracking plan than in 
the first. 


Mechanical Needs Recognized 

It is not difficult for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and board members to 
recognize the need for purely mechan- 
ical things such as machines, science 
equipment, maps, globes, and charts 
which speak for themselves, but 
books, so long a part of schools that 
they have become an accepted but 
unnoticed part of education, are 
easier to overlook when new pro- 
grams are started. The written word, 
even in paper back format, still has 
an important contribution to make 
to the education of American youth 
in the 1960’s. & 
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The problem of losing valuable teaching time by assigning teachers 
to student supervision has apparently been solved by this Cali- 
fornia school which recently hired a full-time student supervisor. 


A major administrative headache re- 
volves around the problem of teacher 
selection for student supervision assign- 
ments. Normally, teachers are at best 
apathetic towards the assignment, but 
worse is the increase in teaching load 
for each period of assigned teacher 
time. 

De Anza high school had used as 
much as eight teacher-periods a day for 
student supervision in the past. These 
assignments included before and after 
school duties as well as during lunch 
periods. Based on a five-period teaching 
day it may be said that 1% teachers 
were used for student supervision. 

Using an annual salary of $5,000 it 
was costing the school $8,000 per year 
for this assignment and eight periods 
of students had to be assimilated into 
other teachers’ classes. 

It is true that supervision can be a 
fine teaching situation, but actually, it 
is merely a fairly unpleasant chore that 
must be tolerated. 

In the Richmond Union High School 
District, the annual cost for teacher 
supervisors had been astronomical, and, 
with justification, many lay and teacher 
groups questioned the educational 
values received from the expenditute of 
these monies. On the other hand, how 
can students be supervised without 
teachers? 

Discussions held among administra- 
tors finally centered on the question. 
must supervisors be teachers? Non- 
teachers cook and serve food to stu- 
dents, why couldn’t nonteachers be 
trained to handle supervision? 

The first step was to determine the 
legality of the proposal and the findine 
was that noncertificated personnel could 
perform supervision duties. 

Second was the question of where to 
find capable personnel who would per- 
form satisfactorily on a noncertificated 
pay schedule. A memo went out to the 
ten secondary schools in the district, 
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listing qualifications desired in a non- 
certificated student supervision person. 
Briefly, they called for a minimum of a 
high school education, a good work 
rating by the applicant’s principal, a 
neat appearance, past work, if possible, 
with -youth groups, and, finally, the 
belief that he could work with young- 
sters in discipline problems. 

De Anza high school was designated 
as the school that would try the ex- 
periment if capable personnel were dis- 
covered. Some two dozen applications 
were received from custodians, main- 
tenance workers, and gardeners. On past 
records, they were screened down to 
five candidates who met all the require- 
ments and these met with a screening 
committee for a discussion of beliefs, 
attitudes, and general opinions. Two 
remaining candidates required a great 
deal of thought and finally the survivor 
was notified of his new position. 


Orientation Program 


One week prior to the fall school 
opening the student supervisor was as- 
signed to De Anza, and he went through 
the five-day orientation program pre- 
sented to new teachers. In this way he 
became well acquainted with the prob- 
lems and responsibilities of teachers and 
was indoctrinated into the daily routine 
of students. 

On the new students’ orientation day 
the student supervisor was introduced 
matter-of-factly and little fanfare re- 
sulted. Through the principal’s daily 
bulletin, he was presented to the entire 
school on opening day and his resvonsi- 
bilities were summed up. Immediately 
assigned to aid him were sufficient num- 
bers of boys who were to act as an 
extension of him when he wasn’t avail- 
able. Since he was expected to supervise 
several dozen acres plus innumerable 
eating, walking, and sitting areas, and 
the cafeteria, it was necessary to offer 
him this assistance. 


A special indoctrination program for 
these assistants was designed to impress 
upon them the status of their positions; 
that they were programmed to this 
“class,” and that they would be graded 
according to their actions. Dress, ap- 
pearance, and general manners were 
stressed, and the new regime was under- 
way. 

Throughout the year no really serious 
problem was encountered by the student 
supervisor. He had been introduced to 
the students as a direct representative 
of the principal and his authority was 
never questioned. 

In the beginning it was warned that 
some parents would resent this type of 
school official, but not one complaint 
was registered. If anything, this type of 
supervision proved more successful than 
a teacher-assigned situation. The student 
supervisor was concerned solely with 
student control and his only assignment 
was to see that the school discipline, on 
an out-of-class basis, become as good 
as possible In tribute to his relations 
with students, he was often invited as 
a guest to dances, parties, and other 
functions. He had been accepted by stu- 
dents and faculty members and every- 
one felt that student actions were defi- 
nitely improved. 

Further evidence of the success of 
the program was revealed when four 
more Richmond High School District 
schools embarked on a similar program 
this fall. 

The program saved the district 
money. Nine months of the supervisor’s 
salary was apportioned to student super- 
vision, two months to custodial services 
rendered during the summer vacation. 
Educational benefit sprang from the fact 
that teachers were freed of this tedious 
task and put back into the classrooms. 

The experience was at first worrisome. 
later educational. and finally satisfyine. 
Despite some a'alms it worked one ye7r 
and can work again. 
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Automation in School Accounting 


Mr. Saathoff is controller of 
the Oakland Public Schools, 
Oakland, Calif. 


California’s Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Roy E. Simpson, 
in a recent address appraising the 
changing face of education made the 
comparison of technological progress 
and speed. Technological progress in 
this world can be properly gauged by 
the changes in speed at which man- 
kind can travel. Fifteen centuries be- 
fore the Christian era the speed of 
man was only as fast as a horse could 
carry him. This rate of speed re- 
mained constant for about 3350 years 
when in the middle of the nineteenth 
century the locomotive was invented. 
From this point on, man’s rate of 
speed of travel increased at a gradu- 


The new IBM console inquiry station 
(right) enables the operator to check 
directly on the status of any data in the 
IBM data processing system by enter- 
ing questions on the station’s dayboard. 
Answers are automatically printed out 
almost instantaneously. 
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The change required to obtain automation in school accounting 
often presents problems in personnel training, but with the proper 
empolyee approach and attitude, the job can be accomplished. 


ally accelerafed pace. In 1903 man 
took to the air and was soon flying 
at 40 miles per hour. By the end of 
World War II man was flying nearly 
500 miles per hour. Ten years later 
man was flying three times that speed 
or 1500 miles per hour. 

This accelerated rate of speed at 
which man can travel is graphic of 
the accelerated rate of technological 
change in many other areas. In order 
to keep pace with the increasingly 
fast changing world about us the 
school business official must adopt 
and apply the tools and the pro- 
cedures of automation. The school 
business official no longer can make 
“seat of the pants” decisions. This 
was permissible when he was riding 
“Old Dobbin” and so was the rest of 
the world. Today he needs facts 
quickly: he needs selected facts 
chosen from many. He needs to ac- 
cept the concept of management by 
exception. 

The second reason for automation 
of school accounting is simply the 
economic one of solving the problem 
of ever increasing costs of clerical and 
administrative help, to accumulate 
the ever increasing quantity of facts 
necessary to operate the school busi- 
ness in this atomic age. It is the 
responsibility of the school business 


official to manage the school dollar 
economically as well as wisely. 

Private industry as a whole has 
been much quicker to face the two 
problems mentioned before, princi- 
pally because of the pressure for 
profits—-the pressure to stay in 
business demanded it. The school 
business official does not have this 
pressure; therefore, he must develop 
within himself the incentive to solve 
these problems through a sense of 
responsibility to his job and to the 
taxpayers of his district. This takes 
courage. Automation requires change: 
change invites resentment on the part 
of your associates; change invites 
mistakes; change requires training of 
personnel; change requires a lot of 
hard work. 


Work Is Outlined 

Automation and technology are 
general terms and require examples 
of specific applications before they 
become meaningful. Therefore, I 
would like to outline for you the 
work we have done in the last year 
and one half at the Oakland Public 
Schools in the field of automation. It 
is recognized that there are officials 
from school districts of different sizes 
and with different problems; there- 
fore, the applications described here 
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may not in all cases fit; however, 
I am sure the general concepts under- 
lying these applications have signifi- 
cance in any school district. 

The Oakland Public Schools is a 
Unified District with 65 elementary 
schools, 15 junior high schools, 5 
senior high schools and 2 junior 
colleges. Our average daily attend- 
ance is 65,000 pupils. We have ap- 
proximately 4500 employees many of 
whom are part-time or temporary 
employees. 

A year and one half ago we did 
have a punch card operation using 
the I.B.M. 402 Tab Machines; how- 
ever, its application was principally 
that of a printing press operation. 
No calculations were done in this 
department and no controls were 
maintained. Our basic accounting 
procedures had been established in 
1917 and were substantially the same 
except as new reporting requirements 
throughout the years came along, 
new techniques were tacked on the 
old system. As in most school sys- 
tems most of our key employees had 
been with the system for many years 
and knew these procedures well — 
too well! Many had come directly 
out of school to the job they were 
doing; therefore, the job they were 
doing was their total business invest- 
ment in life. 

In analyzing the problems that 
faced us it became apparent that a 
complete overhaul of our accounting 
manual (which we didn’t have) and 
relating procedures and forms was 
necessary. At this same time the 
I.B.M. 305 Ramac became available 
on the market which gave promise 
for a wholly integrated electronic 
data processing system for our fiscal 
accounting. We hired a man with no 
data processing direct experience, but 
one who had excellent accounting 
knowledge and knowledge of Cali- 
fornia school accounting. This man, 
Donald Luce, was sent to various 
I1.B.M. schools and was assigned the 
job of programmer and supervisor of 
our data processing department. Pre- 
liminary procedure revisions not di- 
rectly associated with data process- 
ing, but as a result of the disciplined 
scrutiny required by data processing, 
saved enough time of the accounting 
staff so that it was unnecessary to 
hire additional personnel to develop 
new procedures. 


Worked Closely With Authors 
Working closely with our auditors 
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we revised practically every form and 
every procedure affecting accounting 
records. We completely overhauled 
our basic accounting and budgetary 
concepts. Mr. Luce, with the assist- 
ance of a programmer furnished by 
I.B.M. and part-time assistance of 
one man in his department, began 
programming the 305 Ramac to do 
the job our new procedures required. 
Much time was spent in keeping 
other people in the school system 
informed who would be affected by 
the mischief we were up to. This, in 
any change, is extremely important: 
in this way you solicit their co-oper- 
ation; you help eliminate their fears; 
they gain the sense of feeling of 
being a party to the project; they 
become prepared and ready for the 
training which is to follow. 

On July 1, 1959, the 305 Ramac 
was installed. For those of you who 
are not familiar with the Ramac the 
feature peculiar to this computer is 
the disc file which permits random ac- 
cess to information stored on these 
disc files similiar to the operation of 
the nickelodeon. Other computers are 
now on the market which also satisfy 


this feature. The fiscal year 1959-60 
was a year of transition. June 30, 
1959, we stopped one accounting sys- 
tem and its related procedures: July 
1, 1959, we started a new system. 
Entailed in this was the job of train- 
ing to some degree or another nearly 
every person affecting accounting 
records, entailed in this was also the 
correcting of weakness in procedures 
and programs — the correcting of hu- 
man error augmented by change. 
July 1, 1960, we completed the 
full cycle of a year of fiscal account- 
ing fully integrated into data process- 
ing. In the 305 Ramac we have all 


items of our warehouse inventory 
which include the coded stock num- 
ber, description, quantity on hand, 
average unit price, quantity issued 
to date, quantity on back order, 
quantity on order, date and purchase 
order number of last purchase, mini- 
mum and maximum levels; also in 
Ramac is personnel information such 
as rate of pay, expenditure classifi- 
cation to be charged, budget classi- 
fication to be charged, sick leave 
balances, vacation balances, F.I.C.A. 
information, deduction information, 
retirement information, W2 informa- 
tion and other information necessary 
for the maintenance of personnel rec- 
ords and the computation of payroll. 

Also in Ramac we have our 
budget, our general ledger control, 
our expenditure ledger, special de- 
tailed cost ledgers, and job cost in- 
formation. Every transaction affect- 
ing our fiscal accounting is processed 
through Ramac. Perhaps a listing of 
the various operations we have on 
our computer would help explain 
what I mean by an integrated data 
processing operation. We prepare in- 
voices for issues of supplies from 


dates 
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warehouse to schools, we compute 
and prepare all payroll warrants, pre- 
pare job cost reports, prepare bill 
warrants, prepare special cost re- 
ports, prepare budgetary control re- 
port, maintain and post personnel 
earnings report, trial balance listings, 
stock status reports, encumbrance 
listings, stock shortage notices, pre- 
pare W2 reports, retirement reports, 
F.I.C.A. reports, deduction reports. 
In short, in this computer is our 
entire accounting system. The basic 
accounting responsibility rests in our 
data processing department — not 
our accounting department. 
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Review Request Procedure 


To further clarify integrated data 
processing, let us review the request 
of a school for a dozen pencils which 
we normally supply from our central 
warehouse. The principal of the 
school writes a requisition for these 
pencils and sends the requisition to 
our central budget control section. 
This request is then coded for ex- 
penditure account and stock number 
of the pencils. The request is reviewed 
for propriety and if it passes this 
test, it is sent into data processing. 
When this request is submitted to 
Ramac, it first tests to see if we 
have sufficient stock on hand; if we 
do not, it is back ordered and budget 
control is notified of this fact to- 
gether with information as to other 
quantities on back order or informa- 
tion of quantity on order should there 
be any. 

On the other hand, if we do 
have the pencils, Ramac next tests 
to see if we have a budget appro- 
priation available; or if there is a 
special cost code involved, if there 
are funds available in this cost code. 
If either one of these tests fails, the 
request is back ordered and budget 
control is notified of the condition of 
the account. If, on the other hand, 
the request meets all of these tests, 
the computer then processes the re- 
quest: first, the quantity of pencils 
on hand is reduced by one dozen; 
then one dozen is multiplied by the 
average unit price of the pencils — 
this gives the dollar value of the re- 
quest. The expenditure and special 
cost records are increased by this 
amount and the available balance in 
the budget control accounts is re- 
duced accordingly. The computer 
then actually prints out the invoice 
giving name of school, special in- 
struction, if any, date, expenditure 
code, quantity, description, price and 
extended amount, and totals the in- 
voice if more than one line item is 
on this invoice. 

At the same time the computer, 
through its card punch, prepares a 
punched card with information af- 
fecting the expenditure account and 
information affecting the issue of the 
item in question. With these two 
cards we can then prepare a listing 
for audit trial purposes both daily 
and in monthly summaries as to ac- 
tivities involving expenditures and 
activities involving items of ware- 
house issue. The invoice is then sent 
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to the delivery department. It is their 
instructions to deliver the pencils to 
that particular school. This all is 
done in a second or two and the 
entire accounting transaction is com- 
plete — all affected records are in- 
stantaneously updated. 


Computer's Work Complex 

The computer’s preparation of a 
payroll, of bill warrants, of special 
journals, and of encumbrances are 
just as complex: each requires spe- 
cial programs of instructions to the 
computer. To do the complete ac- 
counting job we have had to prepare 
in excess of sixty separate programs 
involving more than 8000 instruc- 
tions to the computer. In addition to 
this, all procedures and panels in- 
volving off-line equipment needed to 
be changed to meet the requirements 
of the new system. 

I have indulged in the luxury of 
telling you about us with two 
thoughts in mind: one, to give you 
my definition of automation of school 
accounting; and second, to convince 
you that it can be done. The benefits 
which we are receiving from automa- 
tion are quite impressive. We have 
reduced the personnel in accounting 
alone sufficiently to more than offset 
increased machine rental; personnel 
savings in other departments have 
been made in addition to the fact 
that increased requirements and work 
load would have required the hiring 
of two additional people over the last 
year had we not automated our ac- 
counting. We now have information 
available which was never possible 
before, and we have it immediately: 
as an example, within 20 minutes we 
can have a complete budgetary re- 
port reflecting all transactions proc- 
essed up to 20 minutes ago. But 
perhaps most important is our ability 
to maintain absolute budgetary con- 
trol and to run the affairs of the 
school business on an exception basis. 
Information involving control totals 
and information signaling trouble are 
immediately brought to our atten- 
tion. Routine and detailed informa- 
tion is available when this type of 
analysis is desired, but they do not 
hide from us the significant facts we 
should know. 

Now let us turn our attention to 
basic principles or requirements to 
be considered in effecting automation 
of school accounting. First and fore- 
most is the establishment of a master 
plan; by this I mean a clear picture 


of where you are and where you want 2 
to go and a broad outline of the 
major steps necessary to obtain your 
goal. This master plan needs to be 
understood by key people in your 
organization; these people must be 
sold to the point they enthusiasti- 
cally endorse it and then policy ap- 
proval must be obtained. 

Behind this master plan must be 
considerable supporting information 
such as the equipment to be used, 
the manpower to be required, the 
financial impact on your organiza- 
tion, rough flow charts of new pro- 
cedures to give definition to your 
goal. You must be prepared to an- 
swer questions in depth. You should 
have a target date—one realistic 
but not too relaxed. The master plan 
must be presented with a confidence 
that it is the best plan for the sys- 
tem. This confidence will be tested 
many times as you proceed. 


Project Leader Most Important 

After approval has been obtained, 
the project team needs to be selected 
and trained. Basically a project team 
has three requirements: first, a talent 
of leadership; second, a talent of 
systems and procedures; and third, 
a talent of programming equipment 
and computers. The selection of the 
person or persons to program the 
computer does not necessarily imply 
programming experience. My prefer- 
ence would be a person with high 
aptitude to programming who has 
basic accounting knowledge and, if 
possible, knowledge of your opera- 
tion; the selection of the systems and 
procedure individual is equally im- 
portant, but less defined. The prime 
requisite is intelligence and the keen 
desire to do systems work. Sometimes 
the programmer and the systems man 
can be the same person or an ac- 
counting firm may be employed. 
Leadership must be supplied by the 
person charged with the responsi- 
bility of putting your project in 
operation; along with that responsi- 
bility must go authority. 

In establishing new procedures 
everything you are now doing must 
be analyzed and asked the question, 
why? The needs of management at 
various levels must be understood. 
Are they now receiving unnecessary 
information? Do they need additional 
information? When do they need 
information and in what form? As 
you work through the various oper- 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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The School Plant 


Formulating the executing 
building plans is the subject of 
this month’s Special Report on 
the “Anatomy of School Plan- 
ning.”’ Dr. Charles Wells, Jr., 
school plant: planning -consult- 
ant, outlines the various steps 
in projecting and constructing 
a particular high school for a 
particular community. 

Other articles regarding ideas 
for a modern junior high school, 
several statements on notable 
new schools, and a report ,on 
building the school addition are 
also in this section. 

yt TRY a 
munity made use of citizen's 
committees in school planning 
and a practical article on testing 
classroom furniture conclude 
the line-up of reports presented 
especially for the review of 
those connected with the school 


plant. 








Ideas for a Junior 


NATT B. BURBANK 


Mr. Burbank is superin- 
tendent of Boulder Public 
Schools, Boulder, Colo. 





The planning of Centennial Junior 
High School in Boulder, Colo., was 
grounded in the philosophy of the 
community. The thinking citizens of 
the city wanted every junior high 
school student to finish off the basic 
preparation which began in the ele- 
mentary school. In addition, and fully 
as important, it was decided every 
child must have a chance to sample 
a wide range of elective areas in 


order to begin to identify his indi- 
vidual interests and abilities. In all 
studies, however, provision was made 
for a wide variation in capacity to 
learn. 


Broad Program Needed 

It was felt that the development of 
the individual to the best of his abil- 
ity should be the aim of the junior 
high program. Well-balanced growth 
in physical, social, and emotional 
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To complete the basic education started in the elementary 
schools and to offer children a variety of electives were the 
motives behind the planning of this Boulder, Colo., school. 


The walls around each science room (like the one above) contain built-in 
cabinets and panels where equipment can be set up and left intact from one 
class period to another, a new departure in science classrooms. 


High School 


areas must supplement formal learn- 
ing. Provision must be made for re- 
tarded as well as gifted. All these 
objectives should be met without 
making the mistake of providing a 
junior edition of a senior high school. 


Considered Gifted Pupils 
Among other considerations was 
the strong community emphasis on 
the identification and provision for 
pupils of superior ability. Boulder is 
strongly influenced by the presence 
of the University of Colorado and 
several large organizations for scien- 
tific research. Therefore, it was natu- 
ral that these people should lead in 
support of programs for the more 
able and ambitious children. 
Also important in the planning was The gymnasium has a unique “sawtooth” roof design with vertical skylights on 
a desire to conceive a building which north surfaces. The resulting large area of glass furnishes enough non-glare, 
would be not only educationally use- north light that there is no need for %irtificial lighting on bright days. 
ful but aesthetically pleasing. We — Photos by Jomes H. Roberts 
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Patios (like the one above) at the two main entrances afford students a chance to get 
outdoors during bad weather and have a fair-weather gathering place before classes. 


Lighting in the auditorium offers an eye-catching pattern in this view from the 
stage. The auditorium seats approximately 300. 


Many patterns and colors of glazed tile have been used throughout the building. 
These were selected by architect Hobart Wagener and school system art supervisor 
Frances Trucksees. 


South windows in the building are metal- 
louvred on the outside. These blinds are 
mechanically operated from the inside 
for improved control of natural light. 
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Floor plan of the Centennial Junior 
High School designed by Architect 
Hobart Wagener of Boulder, Colo. 


were not willing to assume that func- 
tional things must be ugly or even 
plain. 

Every effort was made to provide 
spaces which can be adapted to in- 
structional needs, both now and in 
the future. The science rooms include 
permanent wall display cases on 
which the teacher can affix exhibits 
for recurring units. The panels can 
be converted readily to new uses, and 
are easily closed up when not in 
action. 

In addition to the gymnasium, an 
all-purpose physical education room 
was included. Isolated in a corner of 
the building and measuring 31 by 54 
feet, it is used for small gym groups, 
wrestling, square and ballroom danc- 
ing classes, and other activities which 
do not require an entire gym. 
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Faculty Participated 

From the beginning, the teachers 
and administrators of our two exist- 
ing junior high schools took part in 
the planning. They were asked to 
dream that we had all the money we 
wanted and could build the ideal 
school. The teachers in each depart- 
ment laid down the outline of the 
very best facilities they could im- 
agine. From that point, eliminations 
were made until the level of our 
financial capacity was reached. 

The school board was active from 
the germination of the idea of the 
schoolhouse through the bond elec- 
tion, land acquisition, planning, and 
construction of the $827,788 school. 

Throughout the planning period, 
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the members kept close touch with 
progress. From time to time the plans 
were brought before them for review 
and for guidance on basic questions 
of policy and finance. 

The firm insistence of the board 
on thorough analysis of educational 
need was a major factor in the pro- 
duction of the most functional and 
pleasing school building constructed 
in Boulder in recent years. 

The process was slow and labori- 
ous, requiring countless meetings of 
teachers, principals, counsellors, the 
architect, central office planners, and 
the board of education. It was agreed 
by all, however, that the time and 
effort were thoroughly justified by 
the end product, a soundly planned 
school building. 


special report 


Anatomy 
of the 
School 

Building 

Process 


School plant planning, which 
consists of determining the edu- 
cational program for a specific 
community school, is covered 
in this report on Riverside High 
School near Dearborn, Mich. 


1. The Planning Function 


The story of the planning for the 
Riverside High School is of particular 
interest since it illustrates the complete 
school planning process and shows suc- 
cessful application of one method of 
planning. Certain steps were dictated 
by the fact that the community was 
planning its first high school, but care- 
ful analysis will indicate that the omis- 
sion of any one of these steps is almost 
certain to affect the future usefulness 
of a new school building. 

In general, the educational program 
should determine the educational plant. 
However, there has been an unfortunate 
tendency to assume that school plant 
planning consists mainly of translating 
the educational program into the re- 
quirements, or educational specifica- 
tions, for a new school building. Ac- 
tually, the major planning for a new 
facility consists of determining the edu- 
cational program. 

In planning Riverside High School 
more time was spent determining the 
educational program than constructing 
the building. Further development and 
delineation of the educational program 
was carried on during construction and, 
now that the building is in use, is still 
being carried on, but in greater detail. 
It was necessary to telescope the edu- 
cational and architectural planning and 
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the construction into less than four 
years, most of which was devoted to 
educational planning. Development of 
the educational program and the educa- 
tional specifications was accomplished 
in 19 months, architectural planning 
and bidding required 10 months, and 
construction time for the first unit was 
less than 14 months. 


A Method for Planning 


The determination of an educational 
program and the creation of educa- 
tional specifications may be considered 
as the solution of a series of problem 
situations, each dependent upon the 
information acquired and the decisions 
made _ previously. One generalized 
method was used in planning the new 
Riverside High School. This method 
consisted, simply, of the board of edu- 
cation delineating the problem, sub- 
mitting it for study to a committee 
made up of laymen and school personnel 
assisted by one or more educational 
consultants, and acting upon committee 
recommendations. In this way it was 
proposed that the school district should 
build its own high school, the philoso- 
phy, goals and objectives were deter- 
mined, the curriculum and organization 
were set up, the educational specifica- 
tions were written, and the architectural 





plans were finally approved as a proper 
interpretation of the educational spec- 
ifications. 


Background 


In order to appreciate the situation 
in which the planning for the Riverside 
High School took place, it will be help- 
ful to know something of the com- 
munity. Dearborn Township School Dis- 
trict No. 3, a segment of the “bedroom 
area” located north and west of the 
city of Dearborn, Mich., is nearly rec- 
tangular, two miles east and west by 
one mile north and south. It is traversed 
from the northwest to the southeast by 
a county park and recreation area lo- 
cated along the middle branch of the 
Rouge River. This park area occupies 
almost one third of the slightly more 
than two square miles of the school 
district; the remainder is almost en- 


tirely residential, with no industry and 
a minimum of business and commercial 
property. 

The 1960 population was approxi- 


mately 14,000; the 1960-61 public 
school enrollment was 2416 in grades 
K-12; the 1960 state equalized valua- 
tion was $24,506,310, or $10,143 per 
resident pupil — slightly below the 1960 
median of Wayne County’s 43 school 
districts, $10,968. A 1957 survey of the 
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parents of public school children showed 
that the majority were relatively young, 
had resided in the school district three 
years or less, and could be considered 
as middle or upper-middle class. About 
three-fourths of these parents had com- 
pleted high school while 23 per cent 
of the fathers and 9 per cent of the 
mothers had graduated from college. 


The First Problem 


The first problem confronting the dis- 
trict was to determine the best way in 
which it could provide a secondary edu- 
cation for its children. Traditionally the 
district provided facilities for grades K 
through 8, transferring grades 9 through 
12 to the neighboring Dearborn City 
Schools. In the late 1940’s and early 
1950’s the number of homes in the 
district increased enormously. The ac- 
companying enrollment surge required 
the construction of two new elementary 
schools to supplement the one which 
had previously served the district. 

At the same time Dearborn was ex- 
periencing greatly increased elementary 
enrollments and could project similar 
increases in future secondary enroll- 
ments. In 1956 the Dearborn board of 
education warned that within a few 
years it would no longer be able to 
provide for the high school students 
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from Dearborn No. 3 and suggested 
that the school district plan for some 
other means of caring for its second- 
ary enrollment by 1960-61. The Dear- 
born No. 3 board of education deter- 
mined to explore all possible solutions 
to this problem and, upon recommenda- 
tion of Superintendent Hugo Perri, set 
up a Secondary Study Committee late 
in September, 1956. | 

The Secondary Study Committe rec- 
ognized three alternatives: (1) transfer 
secondary students to another school 
district; (2) join neighboring districts 
faced with the same problem and con- 
struct a high school; or (3) build a 
high school for the district. Feeling the 
need for professional assistance, the 
committee recommended that the board 
secure the services of Dr. Charles F. 
Lehman, assistant to the dean, School 
of Education, University of Michigan. 

Late in March, 1957, having worked 
regularly with the committee, Dr. Leh- 
man reported his estimates of future 
enrollments, his projection of future 
assesssed valuations, and his analysis 
of the three courses of action, based 
upon his estimates and information pro- 
vided by the resident survey conducted 
by the committee. This survey indicated 
that 99.6 per cent of the parents ex- 
pected their children to complete high 


This is the main entrance of the 
Riverside High School with the 
3-story classroom section on the 
left and the group education 
facility on the right. The school 
was designed by architects 
Jahr-Anderson-Machida Associates 
of Dearborn, Mich. 





school and that 82.1 per cent expected 
them to attain a college degree. Dr. 
Lehman also considered that the future 
secondary enrollments would be great 
enough in the district to operate an 
adequate high school program. 

This information, coupled with high 
community aspirations and a record of 
willingness to tax itself heavily for 
school purposes, led the committee to 
report that it appeared feasible for the 
district to consider building its own 
high school. The alternative of transfer 
had been discarded after investigation 
revealed no neighboring district willing 
to accept secondary students on a long- 
term basis. The remaining alternative 
of reorganization did not appear prac- 
ticable for the present, but the con- 
struction of a high school, it was felt, 
would not hinder any future reorganiza- 
tion. The committee then recommended 
to the board that the district initiate a 
secondary school program, planning for 
the erection of a suitable facility. 


To Build or Not to Build 

The board of education decided that, 
before planning further for the new high 
school, the question of establishing and 
operating a high school must be sub- 


mitted to the electors since an unfavor- 
able vote would make it impossible to 
proceed in this direction. It was con- 
sidered best to vote upon the necessary 
bond issue at the same time. Enroll- 
ment in grades 7-12 was expected to be 
at least 825 by 1959-60, the earliest 
the building could be ready, and it was 
estimated that an adequate building 
could be constructed for $1,880,000 in 
local funds, supplemented by any avail- 
able Federal funds for aid to defense 
impacted areas. Additional elementary 
classrooms would be needed by 1958 
and would require about $420,000. Thus 
the district would need to bond for 
$2,300,000, or 25.4 per cent of its 1956 
state equalized valuation of $9,246,704. 
Bonding in this amount was made possi- 
ble only through the provisions of the 
Michigan School Bond Loan Program, 
which placed the faith and credit of the 
state behind properly qualified school 
district bond issues. It was anticipated 
that the 1957 state equalized valuation 
would be considerably higher, and it was 
later found to be $17,389,928, thus con- 
siderably reducing the ratio of bonded 
debt to valuation. 

After a short but intensive campaign 
in which the findings and recommenda- 


The physical science classroom-labo- 
ratories, like the one at the left, 
have perimeter facilities located along 
the corridor and rear walls. The door 
at the left leads to the storage work- 
room, 


tions of the Secondary Study Commit- 
tee were given wide publicity, an elec- 
tion was held on June 10, 1957. The 
vote on establishing the high school was 
714 for and 155 against; the vote on 
the $2,300,000 bond issue was 606 to 
106. 


Determining Goals and Objectives 
Now that it was evident that the com- 
munity favored construction of a high 
school, the second problem was creating 
an educational program for the second- 
ary school. The first step was deter- 
mining the goals and objectives of the 
new program. This had actually been 
going on simultaneously with the Sec- 
ondary Study Committee’s work toward 
solving the problem of providing a 
suitable secondary education for the 
children of the district, for it had pro- 
vided needed background for their deci- 
sion. With Dr. Lehman’s assistance the 
committee studied national and state 
goals for secondary education, charac- 
teristics and needs of adolescent youth, 
and the needs, aspirations and educa- 
tional philosophy of the community. In 
addition, the committee visited out- 
standing secondary schools to supple- 


(Continued on page 30) 


The main entrance and lobby of 
Riverside High School is shown at 
the left. The general office is entered 
through the double doors at the right. 
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Dr. Wells is School Plant 
Planning Consultant for the 
Wayne County Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. 


The most striking physical features 
of the handsome new Riverside High 
School are the imposing lines of the 
three-story classroom section and the 
unbroken white brick exterior of the 
wing housing the group education fa- 
cility. While it is true that several 


Students, who enjoy using the new 
art workshop, press even the win- 
dows into service as a temporary 
display area for their current projects. 
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2. Riverside High School 


CHARLES WELLS, JR. 


factors, including site limitations, de- 
termined that a part of the structure 
would be three-storied, this architectural 
emphasis upon instructional facilities 
was intentional. The educational speci- 
fications for this new secondary school 
had clearly implied that these were to 
be the most important of the facilities 
to be provided. 

The educational specifications, devel- 
oped by committees made up of both 
laymen and school personnel, were con- 
tained in a 130-page document which 
outlined the development of the cur- 
riculum, listed the teaching stations 
needed to implement it, and detailed 
the requirements for each space to be 
included in the building. The statement 
of general design considerations stressed 
the importance of flexibility, of securing 
the proper relationships between the 
various facilities coupled with the need 
for proper circulation, and of providing 
the required facilities within the restric- 
tions of a limited budget. In addition, 
the building was to be placed on a site 
of 8.3 acres, purchased from the author- 
ity controlling the adjacent public park. 
The use of this small site was possible 
only because a part of the park is to be 
developed as athletic, playfield, and rec- 
reation areas by the park authority. 
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Flexibility may be considered to have 
three aspects, adaptability or versatility, 
convertibility, and expansibility. Each 
of these is exemplified in the new River- 
side High School. Adaptability, or the 
possibility of multipurpose or altered 
use, was considered vital. The building, 
while used at first for grades 7 through 
12, will eventually become a senior high 
school; provisions for accommodating a 
variety of curricula and teaching meth- 
ods were thus a necessity. The com- 
mittees recommended relatively large 
teaching spaces, for they considered 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween classroom size and adaptability. 
The typical classroom for English, social 
studies, foreign languages, or mathe- 
matics, as built, contains a bit more 
than 900 square feet, the business edu- 
cation rooms each contains 1220 square 
feet, and the science rooms vary from 
1375 to 1500 square feet. While de- 
signed for a particular science, each of 
the science rooms is adaptable to any 
science, thus furthering adaptability. 

A feature of the English, social 
studies, and foreign language classrooms 
which also contributes to versatility is 
the adjoining conference-workrooms of 
about 140 square feet. The committees 
anticipated that guidance would be 
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Construction 

Site: 8.3 acres 

Foundations: reinforced concrete, struc 
tural steel, lightweight cone 

Exterior: face brick, aluminum sash, 
low transmission glass, aluminum 
entrances, aluminum and porcelain 
enamel edge facias, wood egg crate 
shielding in homemaking depart- 
ment, 20-year bonded tar and 
gravel roofing on insulation 

Interior: partitions — plaster and 
lightweight block; toilets, kitchen, 
locker room toilets, showers — 
structural glazed tile 

Ceilings: acoustic plaster; cement plas- 
ter in toilets and locker rooms; 
acoustic form board in shop and 
gymnasium ceilings; acoustic metal 
pan in kitchen 

Walls: painted; corridor and locker 
room walls — vitreous wall surfac- 
ing; stairhalls — face brick walls 

Floors: asphalt tile; lobbies, toilets, 
showers — ceramic tile; stairhalls 
and kitchen — quarry tile; wood 
shop and gymnasium — wood floor 

Mechanical: hot water boilers, gas- 
fired; unit ventilators with continu- 
ous wall cabinets in classrooms; 
central ventilating systems and 
finned radiation in administration, 
guidance, homemaking, and kit- 
chen-cafeteria areas, gymnasium 
and locker rooms 

Electrical: primary service — 277/480 
volt secondary distribution; fivores- 
cent lighting; intercommunication 
and public-address system; fire 
alarm system 

Costs 

Construction, equipment and site de- 
velopment, $2,093,577 

Square feet, 144,900 (not including 
28,000 sq. ft. of walk through 
service tunnels, crawl spaces, and 
fan rooms) 

Cost/sq. ft., $14.45 ($10.70 if extra 
footage above is included) 

Capacity, 1250 

Cost/student, $1,672 

Sq. ft./student, 116 








Riverside High School 
Architects Jahr-Anderson-Machida 
Associates 
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Legend 


(Numbers in parentheses represent 
teaching stations.) 


Common Learnings (English, Social Studies): 
Classrooms — 205, 207, 209, 211, 212, 
213, 214, 215, 216, 218, 302, 303, 305, 
306, 307, 309, 311, (17); conference 
workrooms — C; language arts laboratory 
(speech) — 201, (1); publications — 203; 
teachers’ workrooms — 210, 304. 

Foreign Languages: Classrooms — 202, 208, 
(2); conference workrooms — C; language 
laboratory — 204; workroom and_ stor- 
age — 206. 

Sciences: Biological sciences—— 101, 103, 
(2); animal room — A; conservatory — T; 
physical sciences — 107, 109, (2); gen- 
eral science — 110,112 (when converted), 
(2); storage and workrooms — 114, WR. 

Mathematics: Classrooms — 102, 104, 106, 
108 (a part of 108 will become a storage 
and workroom for 110), (4); mathematics- 
science teachers workroom — 105. 

Business Education: Typing — 308, 310, (2); 
general business laboratory — 312, (1); 
duplicating and machine room — 314; 
shorthand — 313, (1). 

Instructional Materials Center: Reading roo: 
— library; conference rooms — C; library 
office—1; curriculum laboratory — CL; 
audio-visual office — AVO; preview room 
— PR. 

Art: Art workshop — 122, (1); darkroom — 
124. 

Homemaking: Clothing — 116, (1); living 
area — 118; foods — 120, (1). 
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Shop: Metal shop — 115, (1); wood shop — 
117, (1); planning area — 119; drafting 
— 121, (1). 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation: 
Health classroom — 111, (1); gymnasium 
— 113, (2); locker and shower rooms — 
ML, WIL; varsity locker room — Team 
Room; instructors’ offices — O; storage — 
Ss. 

Group Education Facility: Large-group learn- 
ing space — Auditorium, Stage; dressing 
rooms — DR. 

Music: Band — 123, (1); vocal — Music, (1); 
instructors’ offices — O; storage — S. 

Administrative Suite: Office and reception 
orea — O; principal — P; assistont prin- 
cipal—— AP; workroom and storage — 
WR-S; attendance office — AO; bookstore 
— BS; student organizations ——SO (3rd 
floor). 

Guidance and Health Suite: Reception area 
—R; counseling office — GD; nurse’s of- 
fice — H. 

Food Service: Student dining — Dining 
Room; faculty dining — FD; kitchen; 
storage — S; dietitian’s office — D; lockers 
— WL. 

Custodial and Engineering: Heating plant — 
Boiler Room; receiving and storage — 
Receiving; janitors’ closets and storage — 
K; outside storage — OS. 

Total Teaching Stations —45 (plus Group 
Education Facility, the teaching station 
equivalent of which has not yet been 
determined). 
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Products 


Heating: controls, Trane; boilers, 
Scotch-Marine-Pacific; unit ventila- 
tors and heaters, Trane; tempera- 
ture control, Johnson Service. 

Electrical: fixtures, Sylvania; intercom- 
municating telephones, RCA. 

Sanitary: toilets and urinals, American 
Standard; wash bowls, Bradley; 
drinking fountains, Halsey Taylor; 
flush valves, Sloan; shower mixing 
valves, Powers and Symmons. 

General: gym equipment, Medart; 
bleachers, Universal; office furniture, 
All Steel Equipment; pupils’ desks, 





American Seating and Schoolco; 
auditorium seats, Irwin; cafeteria 
tables, Schieber; food-mixing equip- 
ment and dishwashing machines, 
Blakeslee; science tables and cabi- 
nets, Southern Desk Co.; home 
economics tables and cabinets, St. 
Charles Manufacturing; art tables, 
Stacor; library shelves, Standard 
Wood; wood shop benches, Hamil- 
ton. 

Basic construction: windows, Valley 
Metal Products; doors, Aetna Steel 
Products; acoustic materials, U. S. 
Gypsum; folding partitions, Haws. 








closely related to the general education 
program and recommended these con- 
ference-workrooms to be used for indi- 
vidual and small-group guidance and for 
individual and committee project work. 
Each conference-workroom is provided 
with a table and chairs and the movable 
storage cabinets, work counters, book- 
cases, wardrobes, and other furniture 
can be placed either here or in the 
classroom, according to the needs and 
preferences of the students and their 
teacher. 

Other provisions closely related to 
adaptability are the various work and 
storage spaces and the language labora- 
tory. Teachers’ workrooms, located on 
each floor of the classroom, section are 
to provide facilities for typing and du- 
plicating tests, grading papers, and so 
on. Separate teachers’ lounges are also 
provided. Storage is of particular im- 
portance in science, so each science 
room is provided with a large storage 
room which can be further subdivided 
into conference, work, and special proj- 
ect space. The workroom between the 
two physical science rooms provides 
600 square feet and similar areas are 
provided for the other science rooms. 
A small language laboratory, with 11 
booths, is located between the two for- 
eign language classrooms. 


Convertibility and Expansion 

Convertibility and expansibility, the 
other aspects of flexibility, are closely 
related. Convertibility is the possibility 
of major changes in space usage with- 
out exterior change, while expansibility 
is the possibility of increased floor area 
through structural changes. It was an- 
ticipated that future expansion of the 
proposed two-story classroom section 
would take the form of a third story. 
The resulting changes would require an 
increase in the number of teaching sta- 
tions for science and mathematics on 
the first floor. Since both business edu- 
cation and science require generous 
space allotments, three rooms on the 
first floor (112, 110, and 108 on the 
plan) were designated as business edu- 
cation rooms with the expectation that 
they would eventually be converted into 
two science rooms, each with its storage 
room, plus a mathematics classroom. 
It was possible to add the third story 
while construction was still in progress 
and the conversion of these spaces will 
be made as soon as the additional sci- 
ence rooms are needed. 

As originally planned the building 
provided for future expansion at several 
points, including the third story just 
described. It was hoped that both an 


auditorium and a pool could also be 
added. When bids were taken it was 
apparent that the third floor could be 
built, even though its interior was un- 
finished, within the original budget. This 
was done and, when Federal funds un- 
der Public Law 815 became available, 
the interior was completed. These funds 
also made possible the expansion of the 
building where provisions had been 
made for an auditorium. A group edu- 
cation facility, expected to be particu- 
larly useful for large-group instruction, 
was designed and was completed in 
February, 1961. This will also serve as 
a small auditorium for the school and 
community. 

Thus all three aspects of flexibility, 
thoughtfully provided for in the original 
planning, have already been realized. 


Facility Relationships and Circulation 


The educational specifications also 
recommended that the proper grouping 
of facilities, based both upon use and 
the noise factor, would encourage proper 
utilization of the new building and re- 
sult in a satisfactory traffic flow. The 
arrangements made to accomplish this 
can be most readily determined by an 
inspection of the floor plan. In general 
the academic facilities, which also tend 


The foods room of the homemaking suite. The demonstra- 
tion kitchen is at the left with unit kitchens at the right. 
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to be more quiet, were grouped in or 
near the three-story classroom section, 
semiquiet activities were used as buffers, 
and the noisier activities were placed 
as far as possible from this section. 
Excellent circulation is provided by the 
rectangular plan, and surge points are 
provided by the widened corridor in 
front of the gymnasium and by the 
student commons which is also the 
lobby of the auditorium. 

Closely related to the classroom sec- 
tion is the instructional materials cen- 
ter, consisting of the library, the cur- 
riculum laboratory, and the audio-visual 
storage and preview room. The reading 
room, overlooking the landscaped court, 
is not as large as might be expected, for 
the educational specifications recom- 
mended that each classroom be con- 
sidered as an extension of the library. 
To this end each classroom is provided 
with a book truck. These book trucks, 
as well as audio-visual equipment and 
other materials, can be transported to 
any level by the elevator located beside 
the staircase at the south end of the 
classroom section. A reading area can 
be set up in either the classroom or its 
conference-workroom, with the perma- 


nent classroom cellection supplemented 
from the instructional materials center. 

The administrative suite is located 
beside the main entrance and lobby, 
where it is easily accessible to visitors 
and students. The guidance and health 
service suite is separate from these 
offices, yet close enough that records 
are readily available. The music rooms 
are located near the auditorium, yet not 
too far from the gymnasium. Art, home- 
making, and shop are placed together, 
with the shops on the service drive. 
The physical education facilities and 
the cafeteria are placed together, since 
they have many common uses. All of 
the facilities on the east side of the 
court are expected to have considerable 
community use and this also influenced 
the grouping. They can be isolated from 
the rest of the building by folding gates 
and, through careful location of en- 
trances, used independently of one an- 
other. 

While the site dictated a compact 
building, facility relationships and cir- 
culation was determined mainly by the 
principles laid down in the educational 
specifications. B 





PLANNING PROCEDURES 
(Concluded from page 26) 


ment its study of the bases for edu- 
cational planning. In these visitations 
the committee members reviewed the 
bases for the local curriculum and con- 
sidered the relationship between the 
educational program and the building 
which housed it. 

Encouraged by the favorable vote on 
the high school proposal, the Secondary 
Study Committee intensified its work 
during the summer of 1957 and by 
August had prepared a report for the 
board of education. This report listed 
acceptable objectives of secondary edu- 
cation for Dearborn No. 3 and suggested 
the types of student experiences which 
would fulfill these objectives. This laid 
the foundations for curriculum planning 
and outlined, generally, the type of 
curriculum and program proposed for 
the new high school. 


Determining Curriculum and 
Organization 

The Secondary Study Committee then 
set up a sub-committee, composed of 
members of the school staff, to work out 
a complete curriculum and to determine 
a suitable organizational pattern. The 
committee also asked Delmo Della- 
Dora, Secondary Curriculum Consultant 
for the Wayne County Board of Edu- 
cation,* to work with the new com- 
mittee which was organized when school 
opened in September. 

By December the committee had rec- 
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ommended a curriculum providing a 
two-period block of time for English 
and social studies in grades 7 through 
the first semester of grade 12. Mathe- 
matics and science were to be required 
in grades 7 through 9, with additional 
science required in grade 10 and in the 
first semester of grade 11. Physical edu- 
cation and shop or homemaking were 
required in grades 7 through 10; a half- 
year of business education was also 
reqiured in grade 10. An interesting 
requirement was four hours of work 
experience each day for one semester 
in grade 12. Recommendations were 
also made for a number of elective sub- 
jects and a K-6-3-3 plan of organization 
with the upper six grades iioused in the 
new secondary building until mounting 
enrollments dictate organization of a 
junior high school elsewhere. The board 
of education approved the general 
framework on February 12, 1958. 


Preparing Educational Specifications 

Now, after 15 months of intensive 
work, the educational program for the 
new high school had been developed in 
sufficient detail to prepare educational 
specifications for the facilities which 
would be required. The Secondary Cur- 
riculum Committee was metamorphosed 
into a Committee on Educational Speci- 
fications and Dr. Charles Wells, Jr., 
School Plant Planning Consultant for 
the Wayne County Board of Educa- 
tion, was asked to work with this com- 


*Dr. Della-Dora is now Deputy Superintendent 
for the same organization. 


mittee. Dr. Wells had been attending 
meetings of the Secondary Curriculum 
Committee to gain sufficient background 
for determining the teaching station 
requirements of the proposed curriculum 
and the anticipated enrollments. 

Plans were made for writing detailed 
educational specifications for the new 
school and 12 subcommittees were 
named to write specifications. 

The board of education instructed the 
architect to submit preliminary plans 
and cost estimates based upon the edu- 
cational specifications. A Secondary 
Building Committee, composed of the 
members of the Secondary Study Com- 
mittee and key members of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Specifications and 
with Dr. Wells as consultant, was named 
to work with the architect and to assist 
the board in its review of the prelim- 
inary plans. 


Architectural Planning 


The architects, Jahr-Anderson- 
Machida Associates of Dearborn, Mich., 
had been selected at the time of the 
bond election and had just completed 
working drawings for a new elementary 
school to be built by the school district. 
Representatives of the firm had attended 
meetings of the Secondary Study Com- 
mittee and the Secondary Curriculum 
Committee to gain background for their 
work. They and their designer, Yoshizo 
Machida, who had met regularly with 
the Committee on Educational Specifi- 
cations, now began a vigorous attack 
upon the problem of designing a mod- 
ern, flexible school with the unique 
features suggested in the educational 
specifications. An analysis of these spec- 
ifications, coupled with a consideration 
of the restrictions imposed by the small 
site, led to the presentation of a series 
of continually refined preliminary plans. 

Late in July of 1958 the Secondary 
Building Committee recommended to 
the board of education a basic scheme 
in which the building was arranged 
about a large central court, with the 
“academic” suites in a multi-story por- 
tion and other facilities in one-story 
sections. This plan provided that the 
two-story portion would be so con- 
structed that a third story could be 
placed upon it and also made provisions 
for a future auditorium and a future 
pool. 

Then, approximately two years after 
the warning from the Dearborn board 
of education, working drawings for the 
new high school were authorized. The 
working drawings were completed late 
in November and bids were opened 
January 8, 1959. Construction began 
with the ground-breaking on January 
19, 1959, and the major portion of the 
building was ready for occupancy late 
in March, 1960. ® 
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The Fickett Junior High School in Windows facing south have complete 
Tucson, Ariz., utilized a unit of six venetian-blind-type units of metal 
metal louvers over the upper half of louvers to control light in the Fairview 
the courtyard windows, as shown at left. High School in Boulder Colo., above. 


On Sun Control 


In addition to the sun control to controlling the glare of sun and 
efffiorts inside instructional areas of clouds through new methods. On this 
new schools — such as blinds, dif- page are illustrated several of these 
fusing glass block, etc. — many approaches in a variety of materials. 
architects are developing approaches 8 





In the new High School in Magnolia, Movable, exterior rows of louvers in 
Ark., concrete “screens” for exterior the Centennial Junior High School in 
corridors sharply reduce unwanted sun Boulder, Colo., shown at the right, help 
glare, as shown above. to cut down on glare. 
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Residents of Seaford, L. 1., Union Free School District No. 
6, approved a $2 million bond issue for this 960-pupil ele- 
mentary school in December. Architect is Frederic P. Wieder- 
sum Associates, Valley Stream, L. I. The school will contain 
29 classrooms, three kindergartens, a general purpose room 
and a gymnasium with boys’ and girls’ locker rooms and 
showers. Estimated cost for the 68,700 square-foot building 
is $19.50 per square foot. 





Notable New 
Schoolhouses 





ee school building 
The $350,000 addition to Roosevelt Elementary and River 
Forest Junior High in River Forest, Ill., features a gym- scrapbook 
nasium curtain wall combination of cut stone and color 
glass blocks in ribbons of red, blue, yellow, and white, 
The addition, built under the supervision cf architects Cone 
& Dornbusch of Chicago and Supt. W. E. Sugden, contains 
a library and five classrooms in addition to the gymnasium 
which doubles as a junior high cafeteria. 











All classrooms and the library in the Spruce Elementary School, 
Alderwood Manor, Wash., will have skylights with daylight 
controls for visual aids, drapes, vinyl asbestos tile on concrete 
floor slabs, and acoustical tile ceilings. All classroom walls will 
be panelled in rough sawn cedar to facilitate unlimited tacking 
for displays and teaching aids. Architect Ralph H. Burkhard, 


Seattle, Wash., designed the 20-classroom school; Harold 
Silvernail is the school’s superintendent. 
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This new Public Schools Administration Building in Reading, 
Pa., will be completed on March 15 at a cost of $704,548. 
The 3-story structure contains offices and conference rooms 
for Supt. Ralph C. Geigle, school district officers and their 
staffs; dental, medical and psychiatric offices and examining 
rooms; and offices for the heads of the music, art, speech, 
industrial education, physical education and home economic 
departments. 





The Sherwood Forest Elementary School, designed for kinder- 
garten to sixth grade. children, attempts to build confidence 
by providing a familiar residential atmosphere in a school 
plant which is simple, economical and practical to operate. 
Built by architects Lamont & Fey of Seattle, Wash., the 
Bellevue, Wash., school’s capacity is 420 pupils. Project cost 
per square foot is $14.04; construction is brick masonry walls 
with glue-laminated timber roof. 








ee 


The Bethel college-campus type senior high school, the first 
of its kind in operation in Pennsylvania, is to be built in two 
stages. Phase one, already completed for $4,368,517, includes 
two academic units (for 1000 students), library, auditorium- 
cafeteria, gymnasium and swimming pool. The one-story aca- 
demic units have 17 classrooms and 18 special and service 
areas. All buildings are heated from a central power plant. 
Architects are Altenhof and Bown. 
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Numbers indicate: (1) academic unit No. 1, (2) academic 
unit No. 2, (3) library, (4) heating plant, (5) auditorium, 
cafeteria, art-music, and (6) physical education building. 
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Supt. Ray Claiborne of Wewoka, Ohkla., explains the design of a 
contemporary addition to one of the city’s junior high schools 
which was made to harmonize with the existing older building. 


Blending the Old with the New: 
The School Addition 


A recent addition to Cowart Junior 
High School in Wewoka, Okla., testi- 
fies that a contemporary building can 
be added successfully to an existing 
building of an early vintage. 

Supt. Ray Claiborne, the board of 
education, and architect-engineers 
Hudgins-Thompson-Ball & Associates 
of Oklahoma City prepared plans for 
a large addition which would be com- 
pletely contemporary in its appear- 
ance but harmonize with the existing 
building. Since the addition site was 
separated from the existing building 
by a street, it was decided to close 
the street and connect the new build- 
ing to the old, allowing the students 
to pass from one building to the 
other without being exposed to bad 
weather. 

The connection between the two 
buildings is a large recreational area 
which contains concession machines, 
two large trophy cases (matching 
the wood-paneled wall) and some 
lockers. The area connects the major 
building entrances and serves as the 
entrance lobby to the all-purpose 
room. 


SERSES 


RAY CLAIBORNE 


Mr. Claiborne is superin- 
tendent of schools in 
Wewoka, Okla. 


To maintain the appearance of 
indoor-outdoor space, the entrances 
into the commons area were made of 
floor-to-ceiling glass with accent pan- 
els placed just below center to pre- 
vent students from walking through 
the wall. For additional safety, the 
doors are solid and are painted a 
bright color to match the panels. A 
smooth face brick, the color of the 
exterior brick, is used for most of the 
interior walls. At the rear entrance 
the exterior accent wall is also re- 
peated inside so that the interior and 
exterior entrance spaces are more 
closely tied together. 

The commons area is connected to 
the existing building by a ramp. En- 
trances into the building are designed 
so that they may be used for recep- 
tion and lounging. Covered by a 
lighted canopy which reaches to the 
street, the front entrance is well land- 
scaped. This entrance also features 
a pierced screen wall of concrete 
block painted a royal blue. The back 
entrance, which is heavily used, fea- 
tures a divider wall of contrasting 
brick located in a planter. 


Main entrance 


The floor treatment in both the 
exterior and interior entrance areas 
and the commons is of red concrete 
divided by scored squares. The re- 
maining rooms in the building have 
asphalt tile floors. To make the cor- 
ridor more than a dim passage, the 
ceiling is pierced with skylights and 
the doors to all the rooms off the area 
are painted a different color. These 
doors also act as an accent to the 
color schemes used in the individual 
classrooms. The walls of the main 
corridor are of polished brick and 
contain 62 lockers built into one side. 
The common area and the corridor 
together have 100 lockers. 

The project includes an all-purpose 
room (a gymnasium suitable for pub- 
lic spectators with a stage so that it 
can be used for auditorium pur- 
poses), two team dressing rooms, 
chair and athletic equipment storage. 
The teaching area includes two class- 
rooms, two toilets, janitor’s closet, 
and a large home economics room. 

The construction is of load-bearing 
masonry walls with metal joists and 
exposed decking. The decking is of a 
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fibrous material bound in cement, 
which is highly fire resistant, has 
good acoustsical qualities, and has 
been given a soft white finish. The 
metal joists were ordered with a 
black, rust-preventive paint which 
contrasts the black metal lattice 
work against the white decking and 
supplies an attractive ceiling. The 
lighting system is located so that it 
relates to the grid system of the 
ceiling and is painted into the metal 
joists and the ceiling itself. 

Most of the exterior walls are con- 
structed of a red brick of the same 
texture and color as the original 
building. However, large panels of 
contrasting Norman brick of a dark 
blue-black color are used to accentu- 
ate the contemporary lines of the 
building. 
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Floor plan of Cowart Junior High School addition. Hudgins- 
Thompson-Ball & Associates of Oklahoma City, Okla., architects. 
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How to Test Classroom F'urniture 


Mr. Williams is superintend- 
ent, department of build- 
ings and grounds, Burling- 


ton, Vt., schools 


PATRICK J. WILLIAMS 


Testing classroom furniture is illustrated in this article writ- 
ten by a man experienced in determining the function, appear- 
ance, durability, and quality of classroom desk and chair units. 


We begin by deciding who should 
test classroom furniture. In most cases 
this should not be done by one school 
staff member, but rather a team of at 
least three school staff members, one 
being directly related to the in-service 
use of the furniture to be considered 
for purchase. The composite of staff 
members will vary accordingly to the 
furniture being considered. For example, 
if library furniture is to be tested, one 
of the staff members should be a li- 
brarian. If it is shop benches, then one 
staff member should be an industrial 
educator if possible, the director of 
the industrial education program. If it 
is classroom desk units, then one staff 
member should be a classroom teacher 
who teaches in the area where the furni- 
ture will be used or a supervisor of 
teachers when possible. 

A testing team of three, in most 
cases, should be adequate to do the job 
justice. Of this group, one member 
should be a teacher or a supervisor of 
teachers, the second a school principal 
and the third should be the superin- 
tendent of schools, or a staff member 
appointed by the superintendent. This 
latter person could be an assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of business, a 
business manager, or a purchasing agent 
This third person’s capacity would, in 
part, be determined by the size of the 
school system and its organization. 


For What Should the Team Test? 


Three very important factors when 
testing for classroom desk and chair 
units are: (1) function, (2) appearance, 
and (3) durability and quality. 

Function determines pupil perform- 
ance: we do not attain pupil perform- 
ance without applied function. 

Two important questions we must 
ask ourselves about this factor are: 


1. Will the unit being considered for 
purchase meet the expected function at 
the grade level it is to be used and 
accommodate the subjects to be taught? 


2. Will the pupil’s needs be met with 
the unit being tested? 

The above decisions can last be made 
by the supervisor of teachers or prin- 
cipal and are of the utmost importance. 

Testing for appearance, which estab- 
lishes atmosphere, involves answering 
the following basic questions: 


1. Will units being considered be in- 
termixed with existing units? If so, 
will they maintain a measure of con- 
tinuity in the total building furniture 
replacement program? 


2. If this is a new school building 
project, will the units being considered 
complement other furniture and equip- 
ment being considered or will they 
clash? 

3. Is the design in keeping with ac- 
cepted modern standards that will be 
acceptable 15 years from date of pur- 
chase? 

4. Will the unit offer stimulus for 
the student’s mind or will it promote 
boredom through it’s appearance and 
use? 

The use of outdated classroom furni- 
ture is a sure way to downgrade the 
average student’s imagination. If the 
seating unit does not meet standard 
requirements of appearance, it should 
be rejected on this fact alone. 

Educators have been and are now 
very concerned about the appearance 
of the school building, but they have 
not always projected this concern when 
considering classroom furniture. 

Appearance is not only important to 
the good of the students, but is equally 
important in terms of the instructional 
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staff. In short, appearance suggests at- 
titudes that stimulate the teaching- 
learning tempo. 


Testing for Quality and Durability 

Two important factors in testing for 
quality and durability are: (1) durabil- 
ity of materials used, and (2) the struc- 
tural soundness of the unit. 

This testing should be done by a 
person well qualified and experienced 
in this field. This person could well be 
a superintendent of schools, business 
manager, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, purchasing agent, etc. 

A professional testing laboratory serv- 
ice can be used but it is not always 
readily available. A better procedure 
consists of having qualified personnel 
on the staff and use of their services. 

Testing for structural soundness can 
be accomplished in most cases in your 
school system industrial arts shop. 

Tools include a mechanical press, a 
compression gauge, blocks of wood of 
various thicknesses (134 to % in.), and 
two yardsticks. 

With the above tools, it is possible 
to test for torsion and incurvature. 

The accompanying diagrams and ex- 
planations of each are simple but very 
effective if procedures are thoroughly 
applied. 

In applying this method of testing, 
we should be sure that each unit being 
tested is subjected to the same test to 
obtain a true analysis of each on the 
same level. 

Only through organized, objective, 
imaginative testing can classroom furni- 
ture be purchased at a defensible basic 
quality. a 
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This 18-inch chair with solid plastic back and seat and welded 
frame is being subjected to a torsion test. The extent of the 
twist is 1 and ¥” as shown. There should be no breakage 
in the tubular steel frame or the welded joints or at the 
attachment points between frame and seat. The maximum 
amount of pressure to be applied in this test is 1390 Ibs. 





























This 30-inch desk is being subjected to a torsonion test. The 
amount of pressure to be applied is 1700 lbs. The frame and 
book box should bend but not break. Welds and attachment 
points should not give way. 

















This 18-inch chair is being subjected to an incurvature test. 
The extent of deflection of the solid plastic seat is 3%” as 
shown. The amount of pressure is 1620 lbs. The seat and 
frame should withstand the pressure without damage. 
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How Citizens Committees Can Help 


The school board of this Wisconsin community found that its 
citizens were valuable in solving a familiar problem: Whether 
to build a new school or an addition to an existing school 


In 1954 overcrowded classrooms 
forced a familiar problem onto a 
Wisconsin school board. The board 
of Oak Creek and Franklin District 
No. 3, Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, 
had to decide whether to build a new 
school or to add on to an existing 
one. To help make the decision, board 
members invited seven public spirited 
citizens to attend their planning ses- 
sions. The advice, opinions, and facts 
brought out in these discussions 
proved so valuable that the taxpayers 
became members of a permanent 
group, called the building and sites 
committee. 

Though the board did not realize 
it at the time, it had established 
a community sounding board that 
would furnish important assistance 
in years to come. The committee pro- 
vided so much help that the board 
later formed three additional citizens 
groups—one to help establish a 
high school curriculum, one to aid 
in solving school transportation prob- 
lems and one to advise on policy. 

The fact that citizens’ commit- 
tees have proved valuable cannot 
be attributed to anything outstand- 
ing about Oak Creek’s residents. The 
community; is not a fortunate suburb 
filled with civic-minded matrons bent 
on good works. It is a sprawling 
aggregate of farms, factories, and 
housing developments on the south- 
ern edge of South Milwaukee. Its 
citizens are skilled and semiskilled 
workers hard-working, practical 
people who sacrifice leisure time to 
serve the community. 


No Experience Available 

When the board appointed Oak 
Creek’s first citizens’ committee in 
1954, there were seven elementary 
schools in the district. The newest 
building was 20 years old. For the 
board’s first planning session, it 
could call on no citizens with experi- 
ence in school construction. Fortu- 
nately, the first committee members 
were willing to make up in work what 
they lacked in experience. 
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The county superintendent sent an 
experienced assistant to advise the 
board and committee. The advisor 
suggested that the best thing the 
committee could do to aid the board 
was first determine the city’s future 
growth. To do this, committee mem- 
bers reviewed the school census, 
talked to real estate developers in 
the area, interviewed city officials 
and anyone else who might be able 
to help in the estimate. 

After all facts were in, the com- 
mittee sat down to thresh out a rec- 
ommendation. After considerable dis- 
cussion, the committee decided that 
the board should build a 27-room 
junior high school as near to the 
city’s center as possible. Board mem- 
bers carefully studied the recommen- 
dation and the facts the committee 
had gathered to support it. They 
agreed. 

The board next asked its own 
building and sites committee to seek 
out and recommend architectural 
firms to design the building. The 
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committee interviewed several firms, 
then recommended three of the best. 
From these three, the board selected 
the one they felt was best qualified. 
Then the architect, school adminis- 
trators, committee members, and 
board members visited new schools 
in the area. After the visits, the archi- 
tect drew up preliminary plans of the 
proposed junior high school. He re- 
vised the plans several times until the 
committee and school officials were 
satisfied. 

The board asked committee mem- 
bers to attend the meeting at which 
the plans were submitted to the city 
council. Many of the questions raised 
by council members were answered 
by the committee. Councilmen were 
surprised and pleased at this evidence 
of community support. They voted 
to approve the plans, and the bond 
issue was placed before the electorate. 

With committee members actively 
campaigning for the issue, it passed. 
Shortly after, construction began on 
the first wing of 10 rooms. 


This is a meeting of Oak Creek’s transportation committee which is discussing 
school bus problems. 
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Another Problem Arises 

At this time, the board was con- 
fronted with another problem. South 
Milwaukee school officials announced 
they could no longer accept tuition 
students from Oak Creek. Since that 
school had provided facilities for 
most of the district’s high school 
students, the decision brought the 
board face to face with the fact that 
Oak Creek must immediately have 
a high school. 

The board was willing to start 
planning a high school. But there was 
the problem of providing classroom 
space until the new school could be 
erected. How could they do that, with 
classrooms already overcrowded? To 
get the opinion of several people on 
the problem, the board talked it over 
with its citizens’ committees. From 
their discussions, board and com- 
mittee members decided that all 27 
rooms of the junior high building 
should be completed as soon as possi- 
ble. The architect would have to pro- 
vide specialized rooms for science, 
home arts, and shop. In this way, the 
junior high would serve the senior 
high students until the new building 
was completed. All agreed this seemed 
the best course of action. 

But before changing the building 
plans, board members had to decide 
what high school courses to offer. 
Should they provide minimum sci- 
ence instruction, or should they em- 
phasize science and provide elaborate 


space? How much shop area would 
they need? Upon the answers to these 
and other questions would depend 
not only changes to the junior high 
school plans, but also the design of 
the new high school. To help answer 
the questions, the board formed an- 
other committee, the curriculum com- 
mittee. 

The school principal acted as chair- 
man of this committee. The board 
appointed people from different walks 
of life to serve as members. An elec- 
trician, a real estate man, a super- 
visor for the telephone company, a 
businessman, a patternmaker who 
had taught vocational school, a tool 
and die maker, a truck gardener, a 
farmer, three housewives — these 
made up the committee. 


Curriculum Study Begun 


The curriculum committee plunged 
into its work by studying the records 
of Oak Creek students who had at- 
tended high schools in other districts. 
From these records they made up a 
list of courses the students had taken. 
The committee then met with the 
secondary curriculum advisor from 
the county superintendent’s office and 
drew up what they felt was the best 
curriculum for the community. 

Once the curriculum was estab- 
lished, the architect went back to 
the drawing board. On the basis of 
the curriculum and the estimated 
school enrollment, he changed the 


plans of the junior high school to 
include space for high school sub- 
jects. Construction began on this 
new part immediately. By that time, 
one wing of the new building had 
been completed, and school officials 
conducted classes in it while the new 
wings were added. 

About that time, another problem 
confronted board members. During 
an open board meeting, a few parents 
had criticized the school’s transpor- 
tation system. The board, busier than 
any group had a right to be, again 
turned to public-spirited citizens for 
help. It formed a transportation com- 
mittee to investigate the complaints. 
Since most of the 1500 students of 
the district traveled to and from 
school by bus, transportation was a 
big job, bound to present problems. 
The board asked the committee to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations 
that would solve the problems. 

Some parents had objected to the 
bus routes. The committee looked 
into these complaints to see if routes 
could be improved. Where they could 
be, it recommended changes. Where 
they could not, it explained why to 
the board, as well as to the people 
who made the complaints. 


Road Hazards Eliminated 
The committee investigated bus 
drivers’ complaints of hazards such 
as blind corners and unmarked rail- 
(Concluded on page 47) 


Much of the planning for the new junior high school (architect’s rendering below) 
was done by citizens committees. 
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Word From Washington 


Problems in 
Administration of the 
National Defense 
Education Act 


ELAINE EXTON 


In the hubbub over efforts to achieve 
early passage of a general federal school 
aid measure, it is sometimes overlooked 
that the year 1961 is also a time for 
decision about the future of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 
whose basic authority will expire on 
June 30, 1962. 


Five-Year Extension Urged 

The Task Force Committee on Edu- 
cation which President John F. Kennedy 
named prior to his inauguration and the 
Panel of Consultants on the NDEA 
which outgoing Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Arthur S. 
Flemming appointed before his retire- 
ment have both recommended that the 
various programs of the National De- 
fense Education Act be extended for a 
period of five years. 

In discussing his Consultant’s report 
at a press conference, retiring HEW 
Secretary Flemming called attention to 
the importance of having this question 
acted upon at the present session of 
Congress so as to provide for an orderly 
extension and avoid any hiatus in the 
planning and execution of NDEA pro- 
grams. 


Adding Other Subject Fields? 

Of the many current proposals to 
expand the scope of the National De- 
fense Education Act, one of the most 
controversial issues concerns broaden- 
ing Title III to provide instructional 
equipment for additional subject areas 
in elementary and secondary schools be- 
sides the three — science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages — which 
were the original focus of this Title to 
strengthen the National Defense and to 
encourage and assist in the expansion 
and improvement of educational pro- 
grams to meet critical national needs. 

The Kennedy-appointed education 
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task force is silent on the question of 
broadening the Act to cover other 
school subjects. Former Secretary Flem- 
ming’s Consultants, however, recom- 
mended that Title III’s provisions “be 
expanded to include English.” 

The legislative pronouncements of 
some educational organizations go even 
farther in the direction of converting 
the National Defense Education Act, 
including Title III, into a measure to 
provide general aid to education. 

A resolution of the Division of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents 
of the National Education Association’s 
Department of Rural Education, for 
instance, urges “units of NEA when 
working with the Congress to attempt 
to secure amendments to the NDEA ... 
that will allow the use of NDEA funds 
to improve instruction in the language 
arts and social science.” 

The Council of Chief State School 
Officers has approved resolutions favor- 
ing the amendment of Title III “to in- 
clude English, history, geography, eco- 
nomics, and government” and “an 
authorization of not less than $85 mil- 
lion annually” to provide for this ex- 
pansion (as compared with the present 
law’s authorization of $70 million an- 
nually for the three subjects named in 
the original act). 

Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act was specifically designed 
to provide financial assistance for 
strengthening science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instruction to, 
as the law’s policy declaration states, 
“correct as rapidly as possible the exist- 
ing imbalances in our educational pro- 
grams which have led to an insufficient 
proportion of our population educated 
in science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages and trained in tech- 
nology.” 

However, some educators who are fa- 


miliar with the operation of the act 
maintain that to discuss spreading 
NDEA aid to other subject fields is 
academic since in actual practice Na- 
tional Defense Education Act funds 
which are returned to the states under 
the reimbursement schedules in state 
plans are being used for all school sub- 
jects now and have been from the be- 
ginning. 

Two highly-placed Office of Educa- 
tion officials in the Aid to State and 
Local Schools Branch, which adminis- 
ters Title III, admitted to this reporter 
that this possibility exists, since for 
the most part the federal funds al- 
located to the states are considered to 
be state funds and there is no stipula- 
tion in the Act as now written govern- 
ing the use of NDEA money returned 
to the local school districts by the 
states. 

However, the extent to which NDEA 
funds are being used or have been used 
for the support of subjects other than 
those specified in the Act is not known 
by the officials of this Branch since this 
would necessitate making federal audits 
of local school budgets and thus raise 
the specter of federal control. 

A Puzzling Practice 

It is thought that in the majority 
of cases in order to meet the matching 
provisions of the Act, local school dis- 
tricts have submitted projects for state 
approval which call for expenditures 
twice as large as they usually make for 
purchasing science, mathematics, and 
foreign language equipment. Thus, their 
federal re-imbursement has _ enabled 
them to double the amount of money 
they would normally have available for 
this purpose. 

It is possible, however, for schools 
which have sufficient local resources to 
meet their equipment needs in the three 
subjects eligible under Title III to seek 
Title III funds and after their project 
claims have been approved use the 
amount of their federal reimbursement 
for other curriculum areas. 

For example, a local school system 
which normally spends $20,000 of its 
own money for the purchase of science, 
mathematics, and/or foreign language 
equipment can submit a project for this 
amount to the state education agency 
for approval. After the formalities of 
having its project declared eligible by 
the state have been completed and the 
school district has placed its purchase 
orders and filed its claims for federal 
re-imbursement with the state, the state 
can pay the school district as much as 
$10,000 of federal money if it finds its 
claims in order. 

This $10,000 federal subsidy plus the 
$20,000 available in the local budget 
for science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign language equipment provides the 
local school district with a total of 
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$30,000 for this purpose. However, it 
may decide to use only $20,000 of these 
funds to purchase Title III equipment 
and choose to spend the remaining $10.- 
000 as it sees fit, possibly on other 
subject areas. 

Opinions differ as to the legality of 
this procedure. Some officials of the 
U. S. Office of Education concede that 
it would be a violation of the spirit of 
the National Defense Education Act 
but say there is nothing in the language 
of the law which would make it illegal. 
Still other educators consider such ac- 
tions to be illegal. 

How then is this practice possible? 
Does it result from defects in the law 
itself, in the regulations set up to ad- 
minister the Act, in some of the state 
plans? Or, is it due to misinterpretations 
of the actual intent of Congress by 
officials at all levels? 

Questions such as these will doubtless 
be of interest to the Congressional Edu- 
cation Committees considering the fu- 
ture of the National Defense Education 
Act and how to improve it. It is likely 
that they will also want to find out the 
states in which this has been happening 
and the extent to which the practice is 
being carried out. Such a review appears 
to be a prerequisite to any Congres- 
sional consideration of whether to ex- 
tend the law since no published reports 
have been issued on the operation of 
this phase of the Title III program. 


Useful Publications Held Up 


Moreover, while an abundance of pro- 
motional literature has been prepared 
and distributed about Title III activ- 
ities, information on some other signif- 
icant aspects of the operation of Title 
III is also lacking. 

Two useful studies providing basic 
data that could have led to program 
improvements have been held up for 
months in the office of the Director 
responsible for the federal administra- 
tion of this Title. 

The first of these studies, a content 
analysis of the original state plans for 
Title III approved by the U. S. Office 
of Education, was completed in Oc- 
tober, 1959, by Ralph Frazier who was 
at the time a Specialist in the Science, 
Mathematics, and Foreign Languages 
Section of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s Aid to State and Local Schools 
Branch. 

This presentation of the administra- 
tive provisions in the various state plans 
in the early months of the Act’s opera- 
tion, for example, the priorities estab- 
lished for school projects, the equip- 
ment standards which were set up, the 
qualifications required for state super- 
visors, and other topics would have 
afforded state officials valuable knowl- 
edge about Title III procedures in other 
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states from which they could have 
derived ideas with helpful implications 
for their own situations. It would also 
have furnished bench marks against 
which to measure later changes in their 
programs. 

The Library Services Branch of the 
U. S. Office of Education, for instance, 
has published an annual brochure on 
State Plans Under the Library Services 
Act since the beginning of that program 
because, as the foreword to its first 
volume explains: “The compilation of 
summaries of State plans and programs 
submitted for the first year of operation 
under the Act was undertaken at this 
time so that everyone interested in 
public library development might have 
the benefits of the thinking and plan- 
ning which has gone into the develop- 
ment of the plans and programs... . 
Changes will, of course, be made in 
these State plans during subsequent 
years as a result of experience and 
further planning, but here is the first 
major blueprint for a State-local-Federal 
co-operative program for public library 
development.” 

Substitute the term Title III for the 
phrase “public library development” and 
the above justification would seem 
equally pertinent with respect to the 
desirability of releasing periodic re- 
ports on the state plans for Title ITI. 

The second study—an analysis of 
the expenditures of Title III funds on 
the acquisition of equipment and ma- 
terials and minor remodeling for five 
states during the first fiscal year of 
operation, namely, Maine, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, and Tennessee 
—was undertaken to develop a tech- 
nique which the states could use in 
analyzing their own expenditures for 
Title III equipment which would yield 
comparable data from state to state. 

The field work was carried out by 
Donald Walker, then a Research As- 
sistant in the U. S. Office of Education’s 
Science, Mathematics, and Foreign Lan- 
guages Section for the Title III pro- 
gram under the supervision of Herbert 
A. Smith, the Chief of the Section. 

When they both left the program in 
August 1960 for other positions the es- 
sential information from the five states 
had been incorporated into 50 basic 
tables. Had either of these two men 
been brought back, as recommended, 
for an additional week or two, the 
narration of how the data was collected 
and coded on punch cards for use in 
data processing machines and a state- 
ment of the conclusions reached could 
have been completed promptly and the 
results by now could have been in use 
in the various states and could have 
been made available to the Panel of 
Consultants appointed by retiring HEW 
Secretary Flemming to make recom- 
mendations about the NDEA program. 


Placement of Generalists 

Situations like these raise the ques- 
tion of whether the present administra- 
tive set-up, although successful in get- 
ting the Title III show on the road. 
has gotten as much mileage as was 
possible from the funds expended. 

Tr y recall the apprehension voiced 
at the outset by seasoned educators 
over placing in charge of the Office of 
Education’s Aid to State and Local 
Schools Branch which was given respon- 
sibility for the NDEA Title concerned 
with strengthening science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign language instruc- 
tion a generalist whose main subject- 
matter teaching and supervisory ex- 
perience was in industrial arts, an area 
outside the three curriculum fields in- 
volved in this Act. 

The advisability of putting general- 
ists into top administrative positions 
over subject fields in which they have 
had little or no direct experience needs 
close scrutiny at this time. This is im- 
portant because of the current efforts 
to broaden the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and to reorganize the whole 
U. S. Office of Education. 

In regard to the reorganization, some 
of its high-ranking officials have rec- 
ommended that the Office be restruc- 
tured into a series of Divisions, each 
responsible for a different subject-mat- 
ter area and each headed by a generalist 
(with the rank of Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education) who would direct 
teams of subject-matter specialists 
ranging from elementary school grades 
through college graduate levels. 

This is the thesis of some of the 
position papers submitted by Office of 
Education officials to a study group of 
O. E. staff members which former 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
G. Derthick named in early October to 
develop “a clear cut and balanced state- 
ment of the mission of the Office of 
Education as it can be seen now for 
the coming decade” and “a reasonably 
detailed outline of the organizational 
structure of the Office which would be 
most conducive to the effective and 
efficient accomplishment of that mis- 
sion.” 

One such paper declares: “Office of 
Education leadership must stand on a 
firm foundation of permanent specialist 
teams, led by generalists of national 
stature .. . I am aware of the fact that 
we now have, in the Office, a nucleus of: 
such leaders and such teams. But we 
need more of both. We need them on 
long-range and not crash programs. We 
need them on an integrated and not a 
compartmentalized basis. Let me try 
to illustrate with one example. 

“Suppose the national preoccupation 
with science diminished some day and 
we have a resurgence of interest in the 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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the editorial stand 


THE CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 
FIGURES released by the U. S. Office of Education about 
January 1, 1961, indicate that the shortage of classrooms 
has risen by 6900 over the autumn of 1959 and now stands 
at 142,100. The shortage includes 66,100 rooms needed 
to relieve overcrowding and 76,000 to replace unsatis- 
factory facilities. 

Public school enrollments have risen in the year to a 
record 35.3 million pupils, an increase of more than a 
million over 1959. Enrollments in the grades are estimated 
at 24.5 million, and in the high schools at 11.8 million. 
Growth in the colleges and other post-high school institu- 
tions has been in proportion. 

The U. S. Office reports some 1,685,000 children on 
part-time in elementary schools and secondary schools, an 
increase of 122,000 over the 1959 total. The number of 
rooms built in 1959-60 was 69,400, about 2700 less than 
during the peak year of 1957-58. Some 69,600 classrooms 
are under construction or are scheduled for comoletion 
during the present school year. The 1960 expenditures for 
school construction purposes were about 482.794 million. 

The only encouraging aspect of the situation is the 
growth in the number of teachers holding standard cer- 
tificates. Substandard teachers dropped by 6500 or 5.6 
per cent, leaving 91,000 such teachers, or 6.5 per cent, 
still employed in the schools. 

During 1960 the total of school bonds issued amounted 
to $2,048,136,753. The per cent of approvals was about 
73 per cent and was less than the per cent of approvals 
for health and welfare, water and sewer, and several 
other minor municipal purposes. In dollar value the total 
school bond issues have arrived at a new high. The per- 
centage of failures, however, gives cause for some concern 
and suggests the need for school board action on several 
fronts. ; 

In the focal communities there is more than ever the 
need for securing general support of school bond issues. 
The local Chambers of Commerce are more than ever 
taking credit for helping the public schools —the up- 
coming ballots for school bonds provide a challenge for 
proving that these business organizations really stand 
behind the boards of education in supporting needed bonds. 

On the state level there is need in many states for a 
re-examination of the limitations placed on the maximum 
of bonds which school boards may issue. Generally, the 
state governments are failing in their support of local 
school bonds through the purchase of such bonds for the 
permanent education funds for teachers’ pension and other 
state funds. Even such limited help by the state education 
departments as expert guidance in holding bond election 
campaigns and marketing bonds would be a boost of con- 
siderable consequence. 

On the national level the recent Eisenhower adminis- 
tration offered ideas for federal purchase of local school 
bonds and guarantees of interest payments, all of which 
were ignored in the campaigns for direct aid for teachers’ 
salaries and schoolhouse capital outlays. It will be worth 
while for the state school board associations to study and 
restate their position on federal aid at least so far as 
needed school construction in substandard school districts 
is concerned. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 

THE experience of the governor of the state of Oregon in 
appointing Leon P. Minear, principal of the Benson Poly- 
technic High School, Portland, to the office of state super- 
intendent of public instruction, to succeed Rex Putnam, 
longtime incumbent, points to a weakness from which a 
considerable number of state superintendencies suffer. Mr. 
Minear in accepting office suffered a pay cut from $12,250 
to $11,500. 

In Oregon as in a considerable number of states, the 
chief school executive receives considerably less salary 
than the city superintendent of one or more large cities 
in the state. And his office is subject to the hazards of a 
popular election or, worse still, to partisan appointment 
by the governor or a politically-controlled state board. 

It is to the credit of the great majority of state com- 
missioners of education, or to use the older term state 
superintendents of public instruction, that they are dedi- 
cated men who accept the hazards of state political office 
and a salary lower than they deserve in order to serve 
the schools of their states. The chief state school officers 
of the fifty states hold key posts in American education 
under difficult conditions for which they deserve high 
praise and due respect. 


A TAX LOOPHOLE? 

THE favorable interest rates enjoyed by school bonds 
constitute one of the reasons why committees are willing 
to vote favorably on this form of school plant financing. 
It is the tax-free feature of school bonds that, quite as 
much as the financial reputation of the communities, 
which issue them and the long record of unfailing pay- 
ments of principal and interest, has helped keep the inter- 
est rate at the present low point. 

It was disturbing to have Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
top economic advisor to President Kennedy, state in an 
interview printed in the U. S. News and World Report 
for November 21, 1960, “that tax exempt state and local 
bond issues are one of a number of tax loopholes which 
cause a loss to the federal government and should be 
eliminated.” i 


In discussing Prof. Galbraith’s unwise suggestion, the 
“Bond Buyer,” on November 28, 1960, commented: 


It must be rather galling to State and local officials caught in a 
steadily tightening revenue-expenditure squeeze and bumping against 
debt ceilings to have the tax-exemption of municipal securities 
lumped together with expense accounts and oil depletion alowances 
as “tax loopholes.” 

To his credit, Professor Galbraith acknowledges that removal of 
this tax-exemption would complicate the already serious problems of 
local governmental units. Why then add to these woes? It must be 
done, according to Professor Galbraith, in the interest of realizing 
the goal of tax equality for all. However, ever since the enactment 
of the Sixteenth Amendment one man’s tax equality has been 
another man’s discrimination. This is not likely to change. 

Moreover, the argument that tax immunity tends to vitiate the 
effect of progressive taxation is not borne out by the facts. Al- 
though individuals are the largest single class of holders of munici- 
pal bonds, at no time since 1941 has the portion held by individuals 
exceeded 45 per cent of the total outstanding. In fact, in 1958 
individuals placed only 4.6 per cent of their gross savings into State 
and local bonds. 

In the aggregate, the purchase of municipal bonds by wealthy 
individuals has been moderate. So much so that the Investment 
Bankers Association has deemed it advisable to institute a program 
of educating the public in the merits of these securities. 

Acknowledgement of the hardship which removal of tax-exemp- 
tion would impose on State and local governments invariably 
carries with it the offer of Federal government subsidies. Even if 
some genius could devise an equitable system of calculating and 
disbursing such subsidies it would probably cost the taxpayers two 
dollars for every dollar they got back in aid. One is tempted to 
ask why not leave well enough alone? 
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The True Value of Any “Teaching Machine” Is Based 
Upon the Programmed Material That Goes Into It 


“Machines do not teach. Programming is the key to this new and rapidly developing medium of 
instruction. No so-called ‘teaching machine’ is any better than the program that is prepared for it. 
The danger is that technology — the over-emphasis on ‘hardware’ will mask program inadequacies 
and encourage superficial programming procedures. In fact, a testing of these materials 


has been accomplished with simple, easy-to-use, inexpensive 


inders which take the place of a 


machine. Unless course content is handled by the very best subject-matter specialists, working 
with experienced experimental psychologists, the final result is likely to be inadequate. 

“EBF believes that there are certain ingredients that are essential to the preparation of 
effective programs. The materials must be prepared on the basis of sound psychological pro- 
cedures. They must be thoroughly tested under classroom conditions and the results measured 
against recognizable and widely-used criteria. The testing must provide feedback that is incor- 
porated into the final version of each program, and further provision must be made for continual 
revision and improvement based on this feedback. 

“We have established a center for continuing research into learning and motivation and the 
production and testing of programmed instructional materials. Now we begin to report to you on 
developments at that center. We hope you will find this report, and the others that will follow, 
helpful in shaping your plans for programmed instruction.” 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 

in co-operation with the Britannica Center 
for Studies in Learning and Motivation is 
engaged in a series of large-scale research 
projects to investigate the potential of pro- 
grammed learning for use in elementary 
and high school systems in the United 
States and Canada. We feel we should 
now report on this activity to school ad- 
ministrators and educators generally, all 
of whom are aware of the current activit 
in this rapidly developing field. (We will 
not therefore go into programming and 
other techniques that are involved. If you 
would like details on this specific area of 
activity, we invite your inquiry.) 

We are currently testing eight semesters 
of programmed material in the area of high 
school mathematics. These tests involving 
almost 5,000 students in school systems in 
five separate geographical areas are in- 
tended to provide answers to various ques- 
tions about programmed learning. Every 
effort is being made in these tests to use 
research, control, and systems that will 
provide useful and significant information. 
In essence, this information will be as ap- 
plicable to any field of study as it is to the 
study of mathematics. 

These experimental studies are, in each 
case, under direct supervision of an experi- 
mental psychologist who is either a re- 
search professor in a nearby university or, 
in one case, a ae research psycholo- 
gist for a large aircraft company. 

The specialists, working in conjunction 
with the local school administrators, are 
now engaged in assessing the manner in 
which programmed material can most ef- 
Seated be utilized in connection with 
the high school curriculum. 


One very important aspect of 
programmed learning 


is that the material is broken down into 
small steps which are organized in a sys- 
tematic fashion to give the student an 
understanding of the basic structure of the 
subject matter. This breakdown, which is 
done by an expert in the field, enables 
the student to understand the material 
that he is dealing with, rather than simply 
to memorize it. 
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A second extremely important feature 


of programmed learning is the fact that 
the student receives immediate knowledge 
of results . . . reinforcement. At every step 
of the learning process the student is asked 
a question concerning the material that 
he has just assimilated. This makes the 
student an active participant in the learn- 
ing process and, through immediate knowl- 
edge of results, gives him the kind of 
reinforcement that plays an integral part 
in the learning situation. 


The third important characteristic 


of programmed learning is that each in- 
dividual is allowed to go at his own pace. 
This means that the bright student can 
move very rapidly, and the student with 
less ability can take the time necessary to 
adequately comprehend the material. By 
ending the typical lockstep process of the 
traditional classroom situation, the teacher 
is free to give the kind of individualized 
instructions that are so important in the 
teacher-student relationship. 


A series of reports is being 
regularly released... . 


The first report on programmed learning 
materials is now ready. If you did not 
receive it within the past few weeks, write 
us and we'll be pleased to send it to you— 
Ask for TEMAC — Programmed Learn- 
ing Materials—Report No. 1. 

Report No. 1 gives s 
many of the questions that you as well as 
other educators and parents are asking: 
“Just what is a “Teaching Machine’?”, . . 


ific answers to 


Maurice B. Mitchell, President 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


“What part does the teacher play, when 
programmed instruction is used?” .. . 
What can we expect in the way of speed 
and performance on i. ammed mate- 
rial?” . . . “How will I like programmed 
material as compared to conventional 
teaching?”. . . “How much will this pro- 
grammed material cost?” 





The following courses are now 
being prepared, and some will 
be ready for the 1961 school year: 


First-Year High School Algebra 
Plane Geometry 

Second-Year High School Algebra 
Trigonometry —Solid Geometry 


Introductory College Mathematics: 
Unit i—The Language of Algebra: 

Fields and Ordered Fields 
Unit I|—College Trigonometry (Feb. 1, 1962) 
Unit Ill—Analytical Geometry (Feb. 1, 1962) 
Introductory Calculus | 
Introductory Calculus Il 
intermediate Calculus 
Differentia! Equations 


Three-Year High School 
Language Courses: 
French—Programmed in Units A, B, C 
Spanish—Programmed in Units A, B,C 
German—Programmed in Units A, B, C 


The program for the language course has 
support from a Carnegie Corporation grant 
to Hollins College. 











TEMAC is the name given the results of the work we are doing in the field 


of programmed learning. We believe TEMAC will become the standard for 
all other developments in this important area. 


If you are not now on our list to receive additional information, be sure to write: 


Raymond P. Kroggel, Vice President, 


e@ PROGRAMMED 


ey 


Lea Nwaferics 
fee lithe lls wdc ead 


( ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 WILMETTE AVENUE, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
in Canada: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Canada) Ltd., 67 Kipling Avenue. So., Toronto, Ontario 
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Mr. C. H. Pygman, Superintendent of Schools, 
District No. 89, Maywood, Illinois, says: 


“With Honeywell thermostats 
students stay alert 








Superintendent of Schools C. H. Pygman, in one of the classrooms 
in Jane Addams Elementary School. A Honeywell on-the-wall thermo- 
stat helps students get more out of classwork. 
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on the wall, our 
and eager to learn” 











JANE ADDAMS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Architect-Engineer: Kefer & Cronin, Chicago 

Mechanical Engineer: Albert W. Marshall, Chicago 

General Contractor: Louis Macro Co., Melrose Park, Illinois 
Mechanical Contractor: Tropf Heating Co., Broadview, Illinois 


Honeywell Round thermostats keep every classroom 
in Jane Addams Elementary School comfortable regardless 


of the weather or student activities! 


“Proper temperature is an important prerequisite to learning,” says Mr. 
Pygman. ‘Students find it difficult to concentrate when they are un- 
comfortable. Honeywell thermostats on the wall of every classroom 
make sure the temperature is always just right for maximum learning.” 
In schools, the wall is always the best place for the thermostat. On 
the wall, it feels the temperature in the classroom the way students do. 
It is also more convenient to read and adjust to offset varying effects 
of weather, occupancy and student activities. 
Honeywell on-the-wall thermostats not only assure more take-home 
| learning, they also help keep fuel bills at a minimum. They call for 
just enough heat to maintain temperatures at the precise level selected. 
There is never any wasteful overheating. And thermostats in class- 
rooms not in use can be turned down to further reduce expenses. 
You can depend on Honeywell to recommend the best possible 
temperature control system for your school because only Honeywell 
makes all three types of control systems—pneumatic, electric and 
electronic. And you'll find Honeywell's 75 years of experience good 
protection for your investment. For further information, call your 
nearest Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, Dept. AJ-3-171, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In Canada, write Honeywell Controls, 
Limited, Toronto 17, Ontario. Sales and Service Offices in all principal 
cities of the world. 


Honeywell 


This is the Honeywell Round, the world’s most 
popular thermostat. It enables teachers to adjust 
temperatures to fit specific learning activities. 
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WASHINGTON 


(Concluded from page 41) 
section, even begin to deal with the 
national interest in a thousand facets of 
painting, music, and drama? But I 
think the arts are going to call ulti- 
mately for a team approach across the 
board from elementary through gradu- 
ate school, with expert spade work by 
specialists in the areas of curriculum, 
facilities, and staffing.” . 

Perhaps the greatest drawback in 
placing a generalist over specialists in 
academic disciplines outside his field of 
competence, as exemplified in the ad- 


ministration of Title III, has been its 
failure to attract and hold top-notch 
professional people in its Science, Math- 
ematics, and Foreign Languages Section. 
The full complement of professional 
positions called for in the original plans 
for staffiing the Title III subject special- 
ist unit has never been achieved. As this 
article went to press early in February 
three foreign language specialists, two 
educators assigned to. science, and one 
mathematician manned these posts. 
The roster of nationally-respected 
professional personnel who have already 
left this unit, in addition to Herbert A. 
Smith, the Section Chief, Science Spe- 





A WALL THAT MOVES! 


... Solve your gym 
dividing problems as 


EARLHAM COLLEGE does... 


Now with a turn of a key you can solve 
your gym dividing problems. Illustrated 
above is the Berlin Wall with forward 
fold operation ... 80’ 0” long and 
24 0” high . . . it moves to open an 
800 seat folding spectator seating area 
—20 rows high. By reversing the 
OMEGA electric drive and closing the 
EZ-A-WAY folding gym seats, two gym- 
nasiums are created. It is a simple and 
easy operation, designed to provide 
maximum use of all available floor 
space. This unit is located in the center 
of a large field house. 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


cialist Ralph Frazier, and Research As- 
sistant Donald Walker previously men- 
tioned, includes Kenneth Mowrey and 
Matthew Brennan, Science Specialists, 
Milton Beckmann and Ella C. Marth 
(Mrs. Daniel W. Snader), Mathematics 
Specialists. Some have not yet been re- 
placed, still others have been succeeded 
by less qualified persons. 

For the most part those who have left 
attribute their departure to restrictions 
and frustrations of Government service 
that they found unbearable as they 
existed in this Branch. Among their 
complaints: Their authority was not 
commensurate with their professional 
responsibilities. There was unwarranted 
administrative interference and objec- 
tion to matters that were strictly pro- 
fessional with the result that they could 
not carry out their professional duties 
effectively; the professional staff was 
too often short-circuited by top-side 
decisions arrived at without seeking the 
professionals’ judgment. 

Further complicating the situation is 
the fact that for the most part the 
subject-matter positions established in 
the Science, Mathematics, and Foreign 
Languages Section of the Aid to State 
and Local Schools Branch duplicate the 
Science, Mathematics, and Foreign Lan- 
gauge specialists jobs in the Instruc- 
tion, Organization, and Services Branch 
headed by J. Dan Hull which have been 
a regular part of the Office of Education 
staff for many years. 

In September, 1960, after the exodus 
of professionals from Title III jobs, it 
was verbally agreed at a meeting be- 
tween the Director of the Division of 
State and Local School systems and the 
chiefs of the two Branches involved that 
the functions relating to the strengthen- 
ing of science, mathematics, and foreign 
language instruction at state and local 
levels would be turned over to the In- 
struction, Organization, and Services 
Branch, but this decision has not yet 
been fully implemented. 

To cite an example of the confusion 
that is engendered by this dual type of 
operation, when the regular Office of 
Education specialists are invited to par- 
ticipate in out-of-town workshops and 
conferences for the improvement of 
Title III subject areas, their travel and 
per diem expenses must be paid for by 
the requesting agency. 

For performing similar activities, the 
expenses of the science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages specialists em- 
ployed in the Aid to State and Local 
Schools Branch are paid with NDEA 
money. Some state and local education 
officials unaware of this distinction fail 
to request these consultative services 
from either group if they cannot pro- 
vide the travel money, with the result 
that the usefulness of these Office of 
Education specialists is curtailed. Bw 
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HOW CITIZENS COM- 
MITEES CAN HELP 


(Concluded from page 39) 


road crossings. The committee took 
pictures of these and gave both pic- 
tures and recommendations to the 
board. The board asked the city 
council to work toward getting sig- 
nals erected at the unmarked rail- 
road crossings and to eliminate some 
hazards by mowing weeds and trim- 
ming trees at intersections. The city 
co-operated to the fullest extent. 

Like the members of other com- 
mittees, the transportation committee 
members perform a specific function. 
However, all committee members also 
serve as neighborhood spokesmen for 
the school board. Anyone who has 
served on a committee can cite scores 
of times he has corrected neighbors 
and friends who unwittingly made 
erroneous statements about some 
part of the school program. 

One lady committee member be- 
came so irate at an incumbent alder- 
man who made such statements that 
she actively campaigned against him. 
She called on friends and neighbors 
in her ward, warning them of the 
dangers of electing an alderman so 
misinformed. The alderman was 
defeated. 

Another good result of the com- 
mittees is that members become more 
interested in civic affairs. One ex- 
member of the building and sites 
committee entered politics, won a 
seat on the Oak Creek common coun- 
cil. Two other committee members 
now serve on the school board. Other 
members have become active partici- 
pants in PTA. All have become 
neighborhood boosters of the school 
program. 

Superintendent Frank Keller sums 
up the effect the committees have 
had on the district. “Because of the 
work of committee members,” said 
the veteran schoolman, “we have 
never had a bond issue defeated in 
Oak Creek. The city council has 
given full support to our budget. 
Good school programs have been de- 
feated in other districts because the 
voters were not properly informed. 
Usually this happens because the 
board members just do not have time 
to explain the program in detail to 
the people. The big difference in Oak 
Creek is that committee members do 
the job for the board.” a 
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MRI | TRW | 


world’s most complete 
line of language 
laboratory equipment 





Model CD-6L 





| MRI} TRW } 
Magneticon 


Increased teaching efficiency, provided 
by the CD-6L’s complete control, is one 
of the important benefits assured by 
MRI/TRW's long language laboratory 
experience. 





This modern, functional unit (illus- 
trated) gives you the space you need for 
as many as 6 tape reel or automatic 
magazine playback/recorders, and/or 
phonographs. Plenty of room for storing 
tapes, headsets, other accessories . . . all 
out of sight . . . out of the way! Sliding 
formica tops instantly add extra wide, 
useful desk area. 


Besides offering the world’s most com- 
plete line of quality, easy-to-use equip- 
ment, MRI/TRW maintains a continuing 
program of vital educational services. 
Tested teaching techniques, seminar 
and consultations are among the many 
ways MRI/TRW helps assure maximum 
effectiveness, maximum utilization of 
equipment. 


Write today for complete details on 
mMrI/TRW advanced language laboratory 
equipment and educational services... 
and full specifications of the new 
Magneticon Console/Desk. 


Language specialists available in your 
area for consultation. 


complete 
supervision 

for complete 
language teaching 


control 


console 
desk 


Low, efficient design lets you 
see entire class, while seated 


Fingertip audio control of up 
to 6 programs 


Instant contact with as many 
as 150 students—one or all 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. DN 


536 Sylvan Avenue © Englewood Cliffs, N. J. © LOwell 7-5200 


diviel bpeidieari 





ivis serving the educational field: 
Magnetic Recording Industries © Dage Television 


Bell Sound © Bel Canto © intellectronics 


On display at AASA; St. Lovis — 1-37/39; Phila. —D-44/46 © at DAVI— 95-97 
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CHAIR BUYER'S GUIDE 











Samsonite chair 
purchased 15 years ago 





Samsonite chair™ \ 
just off 1961 assembly line & 


HOW LONG SHOULD A FOLDING CHAIR LAST? 


The chair on the left was one of the first 
made by Samsonite—bought in 1946 by 
American Legion Post 190, Detroit, Mich. 
After 15 years of use at meetings, din- 
ners, etc., this chair (with 299 others by 
Samsonite) is still used, stillsturdy, still com- 
fortable. What is Samsonite’s big secret? 
—) For church, school, club, other group 
|| seating information, see your Yellow 
|| Pages or write: Shwayder Bros., In- 


stitutional Seating Division, Dept. 
AJ31, Detroit 29, Michigan. 


Find 1 Fast 


Electrically welded tube steel. Arched cross 
braces. Bonderizing for rust resistance. 

These chairs are engineered for years of 
service. How many years? Ask Legion Post, 
190. Though one of their original 300 chairs 
needed a minor adjustment, they haven't 
had to replace a Samsonite chair yet. 


Samsonite 


FOLDING CHAIRS 





N ew, reliable, useful now, this is a sum- 
mary of reports from superintendents of 
57 major school districts on the kinds of 
floors they now have — floors they prefer. 
— for each of 8 major shop areas, wood- 
working, metalworking, printing, etc. (Sur- 
vey made by Industrial Arts & Vocational 
Education Magazine, 1959.) 


For courtesy copy, WRITE — 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO. 
Menominee 5, Michigan 
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| Coat and Hat Racks 








Holds 72 coats 
and hats 


Wheels as readily as a 
small service cart. The 
Veep rack unfolds into a 
rigid 6’ 6" long unit hold- 
ing 72 coats and hats 
Scientifically counter- 
balanced so that it can be set 
up literally in seconds and 


double hat shelves of closed- 
end aluminum tubes sup- 
ted by cast aluminum 
rackets. Plated to assure 
permanent beauty. Quality in 
enginecring, construction and 
finish. The most efficient 
equipment yet developed for 
dining and meeting rooms, Wheels 
Stand-by equipment, etc... . through ordin- 
. . . for wherever the “load” ry doorways. 
varies. 4 «x 8 area 
stores racks 

Write for Bulletin VP-206 tor 720 people. 


Sets up with a sweep of the 
arms ...in 2 or 3 seconds. 
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No. VP200 has 
rail for garment 
hangers. 


No. VP300 has 
anchor coat 
hooks below hat 
sheif. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Rt. 83 and Madisen St. 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


Only By 





AUTOMATION IN 
SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 


(Concluded from page 19) 


ations you begin to understand each 
individual’s job and the related prob- 
lems; details then become organized 
and related to the operation of a 
data processing system; then the 
rough manual can start to take form; 
step by step affected people must be 
brought along in the structure of 
this manual. The discipline of an ef- 
fective data processing system begins 
to be felt. Certain basic policies of 
the organization may need to be re- 
vised. Certainly old habits and forms 
become casualties. Finally, your man- 
ual is in form so that effective ma- 
chine programming can begin. 

We shall not go into the technical 
phases of programming, but next let 
us go to the day of installation when 
the planning and work is tested. 

In programming a computer, these 
programs are “debugged” and tested 
before they are placed into operation. 
The test of your work is more on the 
subject of your feasibility studies and 
prediction and your ability to get 
people to do what they must do 
under the new system. You must be 
alert to the impact of changing work 
load from one desk to another and 
adjust to these changes quickly. 
Usually internal responsibilities are 
changed, and therefore your organ- 
ization must be changed accordingly. 
The big test, however, is your ability 
to get people to do what they must 
do. In this area is where your pre- 
liminary work in bringing people 
along pays big dividends; you will 
find many human errors becoming 
apparent — many due to the change 
of forms and procedures but many 
also that always occurred but under 
a manual system went unnoticed or 
if noticed were usually corrected in © 
leisure by the person making the 
mistake. In an integrated electronic 
data processing system the evidence 
of errors centralizes in one place — in 
the data processing center. 

In this fast moving world, the pace 
our future generations move in com- 
petition with the rest of the world is 
largely to be determined by the effec- 
tiveness of our educational system 
today. Certainly it cannot be ex- 
pected that the instructional part of 
our educational system be geared to 
meet the atomic age and the business 
and accounting departments remain 
loyal to “Old Dobbin.” 7 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


ACCIDENT-PROOF DOOR GUARD 
This new Toe-Gard protects against toe 
and foot injuries caused by public careless- 
ness around automatic doors. Made by 
the Dor-O-Matic Division, Republic Indus- 
tries, Inc., Chicago 31, Ill., the guard is 
attached to the bottom rail of automati- 
cally operated doors, When the guard’s 


Door 


Patented TOE-GARD Plastic Contact Cushion 


For Automatic Door Openers 


plastic cushion contacts an object in the 
door’s path, the door stops and backs away 
a short distance from the obstruction, then 
resumes the opening cycle. The guard can 
be applied to metal, tempered glass, or 
wood doors equipped with the Dor-O- 
Matic operators. It can be adapted to some 
other types of automatic door operators. 
(For Further Details Circle index Code 041) 


ADJUSTABLE SCAFFOLD BASE 


A new base for aluminum telescoping 
work platforms adjusts safely for use on 
stairways, ramps, and other irregular sur- 
faces. The Tallescope base includes tele- 
scoping outriggers and instantly adjustable 
legs. The unit reaches heights to 32 ft. 
Send for information from Up-Right Scaf- 
folds, Berkeley, Calif. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 042) 


STUDENT LABORATORY TABLE 
Modular Labconsole tables offer unob- 
structed knee space which contributes to 
good posture and comfort. Lab tables are 
securely anchored to the floor making them 


Bolted to Floor 


structurally sound. All service piping and 
wiring is concealed in the structural island, 
yet easily accessible for maintenance. Table 
shown is 12 by 4% ft., by 37 in. high. 
Other sizes are available from Metalab 
Equipment Co., Hicksville, N. Y. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 043) 
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SLIM CONTOUR LIGHTING 


Slenderline is a new shallow-contour, 
surfaced mounted line of fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures made by Solar Light Mfg. 
Co., Chicago 22, Ill. The fixtures, only 3% 
in. deep, come in twé models: 4 by 1 ft. 
with two lamps; or 4 by 2 ft. with four 
or six lamps. There is a choice of diffusers: 
plastic louver, lens type, and a drop acrylic 
type that eliminates shadows. The lum- 
inaires may be mounted in a continuous 
row to present an unbroken ribben of soft 
light, uninterrupted by straps or extra 


Only 3% in, Deep 


parts. All fixtures are finished in baked-on 
white enamel. Send for full information. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 044) 
(Continued on page 50) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS 


TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE 
CARDS IN THE READER'S SERVICE SECTION 








Table Trucks 


Portables 


Get versatility and utility with 
_ Mitchell's smooth-sure action — 
in this “Fold and Roll” table — 
ond bench set... at your 
finger-tip command 





Fill your every need for 

efficiency, comfort and 

economy from Mitchell’s 
complete selection of quality- 
engineered tables, stands, risers 
and stages. Your Mitchell repre- 
sentative will be glad to show 
how you and your budget will 
be ahead. Send coupon for 
detailed information. 


ck, 
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UniTables 


Reduce change-over time from minutes to 
moments with this ingenious Mitchell 
“Fold and Roll” table.«Ruggedly con- 
structed for maximum durability. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING | COMPANY 


Street 





(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 53) 
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AUDIO 
AUTOMATION 
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Dynamic Tape Recorder Advance enhances 
Modern Teaching Techniques! @ Develops 
oral skills; promotes retention! e Excel- 
lent for language and speech students— 
speeds learning! @ Helps music students 
improve technique! e Teachers save time 
and energy! 


Versatile V-M “‘Add+A+Track” offers 
unlimited opportunities for powerfully ef- 
fective teaching methods! Imagine! A 
teacher records instructions or lessons. 
Then, or at any later time, the student re- 
cords on another track while /istening to 
the teacher’s recording. On playback, both 
recordings are heard simultaneously! First 
track (or master) may be used any number 
of times! V-M ‘tape-o-matic’® 4-Track 
Stereo-Play Tape Recorder 

with “Add+A-+ Track” 


model 720 


$225.00* cist 


* Slightly Higher West 


V-M Also Offers A Complete “Audio Learning 
Center” Proposal — From One Unit to as 
Many as Your Language Laboratory Requires. 


V-M CoRPORATION ¢ Dept. AJ 361 
305 Territorial Road/Benton Harbor, Michigan 
Please send me additional information 


without obligation on V-M Tape Recorders 
and “Audio Learning Center” proposal. 








(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 53) 





ROUND READING TABLES 


Kenney Brothers, Inc., Winchendon, 
Mass., an affiliate of Desks of America, 
Inc., has announced a new line of DK-2C0 
round reading tables. The tables have 


In Several Heights 


plastic tops available in a wide choice of 
decorator colors, and in heights from 20 
to 30 in. Send for the firm’s new color 
catalog commemorating its 75th anniver- 
sary in the school furniture industry. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 045) 


SAFETY SCHOOL BUSES 


Four new models comprise the 1961 
school bus line by Ward Body Works, 
Conway, Ark. All four models feature one- 
piece bow construction with rigid flooring 
assembly ; three heavy-duty crash rails plus 
a fourth drip rail above the windows for 
extra stability; stronger seat tubing, and 
posture-control seats; a new windshield 
design with swept-back corner posts for 
driver visibility. Optional equipment are 
fluted steel side panels, and adjustable 
driver’s seat, and new interior colors. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 046) 


SCIENCE WORK TABLE 


The space-saving arrangement of “Clear- 
view” science table permits both individual 
work by students and group activities. Be- 
cause” no student directly faces another, 
there is a minimum of class distraction. 
Storage space and complete service facilities 
are provided for each student. Pedestal- 


For Four Students 


mounted tables without storage cabinets 
are also available. Over-all dimensions are 
48 by 48 by 37 in. high, giving each stu- 
dent a 31%4- by 16%-in. work area. Stu- 
dents may work standing or sitting. For 
more details write to the Laboratory Furni- 
ture Co., Inc., Mineola, N. Y. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 047) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS 
TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE 
CARDS IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 


easy mounting on 
wood, 

glass, 

steel 

or 


masonry with the 
BOSTON mountine kit 


guaranteed quality 


Boston Pencil Sharpeners are made 
to meet today’s high standards for 
schools. There’s a Boston model for 
every need. 

Boston’s strong, all-metal construc- 
tion provides longer service with 
less maintenance. And all sharpener 
bases are guaranteed not to break. 


MEDIUM 


BLUNT FINE 
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PARKING GUARDRAIL 


A new light-gauge guardrail for parking 
lots is offered by Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc., Middletown, Ohio. The 
Econo-Beam is a deep-beam rail made of 
low-cost 16-gauge steel, compared to 12- 


gauge highway rails. Galvanized on both 
sides, the guardrail needs no painting for 
weather protection. It comes in 12% or 
25 ft. lengths, with four instead of eight 
splice-bolts. A single bolt holds the sections 
to any timber, concrete or steel post. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 048) 


“FOOD TRAIN” 


An electric truck has solved food trans- 
port problems at the Arkansas Children’s 
Colony, a school for mentally handicapped 
children in Little Rock. Made by Cushman 
Motors, a subsidiary of Outboard Marine 
Corp., Lincoln, Nebr., the model 734 elec- 
tric “Truckster” pulls food carts from a 


Serves From Central Kitchen 


centralized kitchen to the eight cottages 
where 256 children live. The vehicle does 
not distract the children because: it operates 
with a silent 36-volt battery-driven motor 
that runs for 50 miles without recharging. 
The 1265-lb. truck has a forward speed 
of 15 m.p.h. and 6 m.ph. in reverse. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 049) 


AIR-CONDITIONING BOOKLET 
“You Can Air-Condition Your New 
School—and Cut Building Costs,” is a 
new booklet offered by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, Minneapolis 8, Minn. The booklet 
gives case histories of four new schools. 
In one case, plans for a conventional school 
without air-conditioning were compared 
with those for a compact air-conditioned 
school. Even though both met the same 
educational requirements, studies showed 
the air-conditioned school would cost 
$50,000 less than the conventional school. 
Send for a free copy. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 050) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS 
TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE 
CARDS IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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urgencies are 
emergencies at 


ACME CHEMICAL 


“Pete’s in a sweat — but not for long. He caught 
our Acme Man over in Platteville and in no time 
we'll have the extra Acmelite Pete’s crew needs 

to complete the gym floor job. 


“Our Acme Man will have to do some scooting around 
to find enough Acmelite. But he’ll get here so 
Pete’s crew can wind things up by quitting time.” 


The Acme Man did. In the usual Acme Chemical spirit 

of treating urgencies as emergencies, he delivered 

the Acmelite to the waiting crew, after driving 32 miles 

to the Westown school, then 20 more to Pete’s gym. 
Once again the gym gleams with a tough Acmelite finish. 
And Pete knows the gleam and the toughness will last 
through many seasons, that the floor will always 

be fast playing and easy to maintain. 

Pete has used Acmelite before. 


wesTown 


s& \ 
——< a PETE'S GYM | 
PLATIEVIULE he 


Acmelite, approved by the Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. 
for gymnasium use, is one of 80 fine products made by 

the Acme Chemical Company. Your Acme Man is ready 
to tell you more about it. 


ap hemical Company 


Maintenance materials for the Schoo/ Building... 
serviced to your satisfaction 


51 





“SPACE SCIENCE - 
LABORATORY 


The Spitz Planetarium 
enables the teacher to generate 
the fundamental understanding of 


re MODEL 


oe f 43p  screntific methods basic to all sciences. 


ANETARIUM DIVISION - SPITZ LABORATORIES, INC. - YoRKLYN 


DESK-LEVEL PROJECTOR TABLE 


This new portable projector table enables 
the teacher to operate an overhead projec- 
tor while seated. The 16-in. table brings 
the writing surface of the projector to 
desk-top level for easy reference to notes. 


Desk Height Teaching 


The all-steel table, finished in sandalwood 
enamel, includes an 18- by 24-in. shelf, a 
top with a thick foam rubber pad, and 
self-braking casters. Six models of projector 
tables up to 42 in. high are offered by the 
H. Wilson Co., Park Forest, Ill. 


(For Further Getails Circle Index Code 051) 
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engraving 
company 














EXCELLENT PHOTO ENGRAVERS! 
We'll back that up with a closely-knit organization pledged to produce 
your work with an enthusiasm that meets your close schedules . . . and 
done with an expert touch that brings you the finest photo engraving. 
To augment this service and quailty, we have installed new powderless 
etching equipment. This is in keeping with our policy to produce « 
superior product for our clients, with the most efficient methods. 








PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
818 west winnebage sireet - milwaukee 5, wisconsin 


BReadway 1-3937|3338| 33939 








AX (of<}, 


GAS FIRED 
INCINERATOR 





Suitable for 
Indoor or 
Outdoor 
Installation — 
Usable Without 
Burner 


INCINERATE... 
all wet or dry combustibles, garbage, 
sweepings, milk cartons, boxes, rags, etc. 

100% SAFETY EQUIPPED 
Automatic shut off timer on main and 
pilot burners. 

AGA Approved Controls 


Various sizes installed in numerous 
Public Schools. 


SYRALL MFG. COMPANY 
511 N. STATE STREET, SYRACUSE 3, N. Y. 
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The Index and digest of advertisements below 
will help you obtain free information, cata- 
logs, and product literature from the adver- 
tisements and companies listed in the new 
products section. Merely encircle the code 
number assigned to each firm in the request 
form below, clip the form and mail it to 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 
Your request will receive prompt attention. 


Code Page 
No. No. 
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30 Acme Chemical Co... 
Maintenance materials 


050 


Zone__State — 


Barber-Colman Company 


049 


Automatic controls 
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Berlin Chap c 
Dividing wall 
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3 ____ School 


Butler Manufacturing Company 
«Ss .2nd cover 
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Metol buildings 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 


044 045 


Programmed learning materials 


043 


Hillyard Chemical Company 
Maintenance supplies 


042 
HAVE YOU SIGNED YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS? 


Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
Pencil sharpeners 


Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encircled, to send 
041 


me the information, catalogs, or product literature offered in this issue. 
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NEW PRODUCTS — CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 





Maintenance agreement 


Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Company ........ : 44 &@ 45 
Thermostats 
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Mitchell Mfg. Company... 
Folding tables 


Nissen Trampoline Co. 
Trampolines 


Planetarium Division, 
Spitz Laboratories 


Space science laboratory 


Zone___State 


Powers Regulator Co.. 
Thermostatic controls 


Premier Engraving Company. 
Engravers 


Royal Typewriter Co. 
Div. Royal McBee Corp. 4th cover 
Typewriters 


SIGNED YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS? 


USE THESE CARDS 


you 


These cards are provided for the convenience 
of THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL readers in requesting information on 
products, services, booklets, and catalogs 
offered by the advertisers in this issue. 


Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encircled, to send 
HAVE 


me the information, catalogs, or product literature offered in this issue. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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ADVERTISING INDEX 








USE THESE CARDS 


The cards below are for your convenience READER’S SERVICE 
in requesting product information, catalogs, SECTION 
and literature from advertisers and firms 


listed in this issue. (Continued) 


Safway Steel Products, inc... 
Telescoping gym sects 


Shwoyder Brothers, inc. 
Folding choirs 


Syrall Manufacturing Co 
Gas fired incinerator 
Thompson, Ramo Wooldridge, 
Inc. je os.<é ceepee< 
Educational TV 


Thompson, Ramo Wooldridge, 
Inc. ¢eeuye 


Language laboratory equipment 


Up-Right Scaffolds ...... 30d cover 


Aluminum towers 
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V-M Corporation . 
Audio automation 


Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc 
Portable coat and hot racks 
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Wells Lumber Co., J. W. 
Flooring 
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Dor-O-Matic Div., Republic 
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Door guvord 


Up-Right Scaffolds 
Scaffold base 


Metalab Equipment Co 
lab table 


Solar Light Mfg. Co... 
Light fixtures 


Kenney Brothers, Inc... 
Reading tables 


Ward Body Works. ... 
School buses 


Laboratory Furniture Co., 
Inc. oes 


Science table 
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Guordrail 
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Cushman Motors, subsidiary of 
Outboard Marine Corp 


Electric truck 
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Booklet 


H. Wilson Co 
Projector table 
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FASTEST, SAFEST WAY 





TO GET UP IN THE AIR 


FOR OVERHEAD 


SPOT MAINTENANCE 


“TALL sco? 


Telescoping aluminum tower on wheels ex- 
tends instantly for reaching heights up to 30 
feet. Rolls quickly to the job. Folds down 
to pass through doorways and under trusses. 
Has safety tread ladder and enclosed plat- 
form. Conforms to rigid Industrial Safety 
Codes. Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
one man. Adjustable legs for uneven floors 
or stairways. 


Tallescope speeds up installation and mainte- 
nance of overhead lighting, acoustical tile, heat- 
ing and other facilities at each of 7 junior and 
senior high schools and colleges in the Stockton, 
California, Unified School District. te 


te 


UPRIGHT 
SPAN TYPE 
SCAFFOLD 


UPRIGHT 
STAIRWAY 
- Rolls through doorways. Telescopes _ Separates easily into 3 components for 
and folds down; only 29”wide. convenient storage or transportation.) 
a é ee: “ i. ST Nie BEANIE Bh Fst IOI sn i sa lela i Sil is. 
For TALLESCOPE U P- Fe T aa oa y. 
circular write to { G KH Ss Cc A Oo L oD 
DEPT. 171, 1013 PARDEE, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
In Canada: Up-Right Scaffolds Ltd., 120 Russett Ave., Oshawa, Ontario 
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T. S. TABER, JR., DEPUTY SUPT, UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL, KERN COUNTY, CALIF. 


. 


— 


WE 
% 
a 
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says Royal Manual typewriters are 


among the finest teaching aids possible. 


**We are very happy with our Royal typewriters,” states 
Mr. Taber. “‘Our Royals have stood up fine under heavy 
classroom wear. The Royal Representatives and service 
men have been most cooperative in rendering any 
required service.” 

Mr. Taber’s district includes both Kern County Union 
H.S. and Junior College. They chose Royal typewriters, 
he says, “‘Because it has always been the policy of 


our district to provide our teachers and students with 
the finest teaching aids possible under our budget.” 


Undoubtedly you and your school have the same policy. 
That’s why you should discover for yourself how the 
rugged Royal Manuals can provide better performance, 
better service, lower total typewriter cost CYA 8 
in your school. Call your Royal Rep- ROYAL 
resentative today for a demonstration. MANUAL 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 53) 
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